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PLEASE 

DO NOT LITTER 

THE LANES 


Strange Pets 



This little girl’s pets will be formidable creatures when they grow up. They are two young 
alligators and, on her arm, a baby crocodile. 


The canon and His Medals 


MIRETTE GOES TO 
THE BAKER’S 

STORY OF A BASKET 
OF BREAD 

The Disappearing Roll and a 
Family of Puppies 

A MYSTERY SOLVED 

This delightful story of a dog has reached us 
from Paris. It is perfectly true. 

Mr and Mrs R liked their new house 
immensely, but.the distance from the 
village prevented the baker from de¬ 
livering fresh bread in time for breakfast. 

There must be a way of getting over 
the difficulty ; there always is,” insisted 
Mr R. ” The thing is to find it.” 

It was Mrs R who discovered tlic way. 

“ Let us train Mkotte,” she said. 

]\Iircttc was their dog, a clover 
creature. After a week or so she had 
learned to play the part of a ]:>orfcct 
messenger, and would trot olf to the 
village every morning at seven with 
her little basket in her mouth. In the 
bakcr-’s shop her basket was filled 
with six hot rolls, and off she would go 
back home. At first all the family 
waited on the doorstep to greet her. 
Soon, however, the dog’s journey became 
a matter of course, 

A Dog Above Suspicion 

But there came a morning when the 
basket held only five rolls instead of 
six. Of course no one thought of 
accusing Mircttc of theft. The baker 
has made a mistake,” said ^Irs R. 

But the next morning the same 
thing happened again, and the next 
and the next. INIr.s R went to the shop. 

” I assure you, madam, I always give 
licr six rolls,” said the baker. 

” Mirettc would never allow herself to 
be robbed,” thought IMrs R, ” But 
she could not possibly lose one roll 
regularly every morning.” 

Mrs R decided to watch. One morning 
she started to the village early cnougli 
ior Mh'cttc not to sec her go, and 
when the dog left the shop with six 
rolls in her basket RIrs R followed. 
Wonderful Instinct 

About half-way home ^lircttc. struck 
off the road and followed a path by the 
edge of a quarry ; then she stopped, 
placed the basket on the grass, seized a 
roll in her month, and took a few steps 
irxto the quarry. She soon reappeared 
without the roll, took up the basket, 
and hurried home. 

“ The rogue is laying down a store 
for herself,” thought her mistress ; but 
when she drew near she was amazed to 
see in a nOok of the quarry another dog, 
eating up the bread—a motlicr dog 
with a family of tiny puppies. 

. Mirette’s wonderful instinct Jiad led 
her to the place where lielp was wanted. 
We are glad to know that she has. had 
her] reward, and that the dog and her 
puppies arc well looked after. 


Miss Gertrude Tuckwell, the daugliter of an 
old Radical parson still remembered by many 
who heard him as boys, had the late Bishop 
Gore as one of her friends, and she sends this 
story of the bishop to The Times. 

HERE is a stoi’}^ of the bishop when 
Canon of Westminster and chair¬ 
man of the Christian Social Union which 
1 will ask your leave to tell. 

In these years we were fighting for the 
sufferers in certain specially dangerous 
trades—notably those attacked by lead- 
poisoning in china and earthenware, in 
which trade at that date the ravages 
were terrible. But the fund we drew on 
for exhibition, agitation, and relief was 
exhausted, and I went in despair to 
Canon Gore. 

He tenanted a house in Little Cloisters, 
and many of us will remember that 
austere study with its matted floor and 
crucifix on the wall above the desk at 
which he sat. I told my need for £ 100 . 

1 Certainly, we should have the proceeds 


of an offertory. He preached for us, as 
he alone could preach, himself came to 
take the-offertory, and sent us ;^ioo. 

Time passed and I went again. But 
I had been forestalled. The offertories 
he could bestow were promised. He 
bent his head over the desk and thought. 
Then suddenly opened a drawer and 
laid before me his school trophies: 
medals of gold and silver. Tiicse he 
would sell for the fund, but, belonging to 
a brotherhood which had all things in 
common, he must first ask leave. 

Protest was useless. I had come for a 
sermon, not a cherished possession, but 
before Canon Gore left for an autumn 
holiday somehow those medals had been 
coined to fill our coffers. Whenever 1 
reflect that, owing to the legislation 
which our agitation made possible, the 
400 odd eases of lead-poisoning, in china 
and earthenware had been reduced to 14 
ill 1929, L pay tribute to. the bishop's 
sacrifice of his cherished boyish prizes. 


PAYING THE FILM 
MEN OUT 

THE SPARROWS THAT 
WOULD NOT COME 

A Little Tale of the Early Days 
of the Talkies 

THE CHIRP MAN 

By Our Hungary Correspondent 

Recalling the early days of the Talkies, 
someone has told a curious story. 

The great field of Tcmpcliiof, on tiic 
outskirts of Berlin, had long been tiu? 
home of one of Germany’s largest film 
factories. It also harboured a great 
aerodrome and was, until recently, the 
playground from ►which Berlin urchins 
loved to fly their kites. All these 
various"'activities produced sounds which 
greatly disturbed the.film producers. 

Gradually the lesson was learned 
how .'to guard against all these un¬ 
desirable! noises, but one noise would 
intrude at the most inopportune. 
inqments—the twitter of sparrows. Nets 
and shot-guns decimated their numbers 
and friglitchcd away the survivors until 
Tcmpclhof knew them no more. 

An Unexpected Turn 

And then an unexpected turn of 
ev'^ents changed everything. The manager 
accepted for production a play in which 
the twitter of sparrows was to-be a 
special feature. He thought nothing 
would be easier than to get the sparrows 
to come back to Tcmpclhof by scatter¬ 
ing grain in the yard and on the flat 
roof; and this was done. 

For twice 24 hours actors, actresses, 
manager, aiKl operator waited with 
bated breath; but not one sparrow, 
nor indeed any other bird, would so 
much as approach the place. Actors 
fumed, actresses wept, the manager 
tore his hair, while the operator smoked 
his pipe and ► twiddled liis thumbs. 
For a while it seemed as though the 
whole production would have to be 
abandoned for want of a few sparrows. 

The Substitute 

Then someone had a saving thought: 
a cageful of sparrows, was bought at a 
bird-fancier’s, transported by car to 
Tempclhof, and set loose near the 
scattered grain. But, incredible as it 
seems, some sixth sense seemed to tell 
the birds how many of their brethren 
had been killed on that spot, for not 
one of them would either cat br chirp. 

In the end the manager had to apply 
to a clever imitator. This man was 
seriously offended at first at being asked 
to reproduce so common a sound as the 
twitter of sparrows when his speciality 
was the roaring of lion’s; but an ex¬ 
ceptionally large fee appeased him, and 
at last the production could go on.' 

Thus did the • sparrows teach a 
harassed filrn producer that we must 
sometimes pay a great price for what 
, we spurned before. 
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BREAD AND BOOTS 
FOR ALL 

Getting Under the Tariff 
Wall 

MR BATA’S SQUARE MILE 
OF ESSEX 

Atr 'Jliomas Bata, who was to liave 
taken his ,unsold boots on an aeroplane 
tour to the storied East, is going to sec 
England first. 

This Czecho-Slovakian bootmaker, 
who is to other boot manufacturers 
what Boots of Nottingham are to other 
chemists, lias bought a square mile of 
Essex on which to produce yet more 
boots—millions of them. 

Tlicre, in sight of tlie tidal Thames, 
his factories are to rise, and passing 
steamers will see the smoke from 
furnaces which will be making boots for 
us. 'The immediate origin of Mr Bata's 
activity is the expectation that his boots 
will-bo free of import duty. 

British Workmen and Wages 

The prospect is not entirely pleasing 
to the English bootmakers of North¬ 
ampton and Leicester, of whom there are 
many ; but ?vlr Bata must employ 
British workmen and pay British wages, 
so the cobblers need not cry out till 
they are hurt. 

There arc other foreign manufacturers 
with otlier goods to make who have been 
seized with Mr Bata's idea about 
import duties oir foreign goods. The 
IvOndon Cliamber of Commerce has 
listed a few applications for factories 
about T.ondon to which foreign firms may 
come and compete ' with British ones 
without the penalty of duty. 

A Swiss firm wants a place for a 
chocolate factory. Americans'seek a 
site at Slough to make rubber gloves. 
Dutclmicn want to make electric batter¬ 
ies at Liverpool and surgical instruments 
at Acton, Cermans are negotiating for 
sites on which to raise factories for 
electrical equipment and electric acces¬ 
sories on Merseyside and at Slough, and 
for fancy leather goods in Lancasliirc, 

The Futility of Tariffs 

It does not seem that the British 
workman, or tlie British purchaser, or 
the British manufacturer need be 
injured by these developments. They 
cannot constitute unfair competition. 
They will furnish employment. Tliey 
may^ stimulate our manufacturers, and 
ili&y may convince everybody abroad, as 
ivc'U as at home, of the ftitility of tariffs f 

When the manufacturer of one 
country is forced to manufacture ’ in 
another in order to make and sell at a 
fair price we see what old Juiclid called 
a reditclio ad ahsiirdiivn of the system. 
Tariffs arc reduced to an absurdity. 

NATIONS MUST FORGIVE 
Appeal of the Churches 

Nations as well as individuals must 
learn to forgive. As ‘ we look back bn 
the horrors of* the Great War and con¬ 
template its disastrous consequences wx 
arc> persuaded that the | nations arc 
called to a great and comprehensive 
act;of rpconciliation. We must abandon 
the spirit of recrimination and the dark 
war'Spirit of suspicion and hatred. 

It may be that the abandonment of 
reparations will become compulsory 
through the collapse of Germany. Our 
appeal is that, while there is yet time for 
an act of grhee, those who believe in 
Christ should make their voices heard in 
the demand for a cancellation by forgive¬ 
ness of all reparations and international 
war debts, in the name of Jesus, the 
Prince of l^eacc. 

From a Public Appeal by Leaelers 
of All Protestant Churches . 


THE TIME-WASTERS 

A Bridge Player and 
His Stunt 

HOW RUSSIA SEES IT 

Dy a Travelling Oorreopondent 

The practical man often looks at the 
vSea with a sigh. All the work of the 
world could be done by that power if we 
knew how to harness it. 

The thoughtful man has viewed with 
somewhat the same distress the waste 
of brain-power which has swept over 
certain classes of newspaper readers 
brought on by a New York bridge¬ 
playing stunt. 

For weeks hundreds and thousands 
of people followed the fortunes of this 
highly-advertised game of cards. If all 
the thought that was spent on pieces of 
cardboard could have been somehow 
collected and put to work on things 
that matter the world might be straight 
by noAV. 

Last year a much-boosted bridge 
star visited Russia to increase the in¬ 
terest in tlie game of bridge among the 
Bolsheviks. His reception, we cannot 
help thinking, was slightly more intelli¬ 
gent than the one some of our papers 
have accorded him here. ITc went to 
sec the Commissar in charge of playing- 
cards, full of suggestions from America 
on how to increase the sale of cards. 

A Blow to ihe Expert 

The Bolshevik's answer must have 
been something of a blow to the expert, 
for the Soviet Union, the Commissar 
vSaid, was interested only, in decreasing 
the sale of playing-cards, and therefore 
I'cquired no advice from a player. 
They were pleased to report that only 
one and a lialf million packs of cards 
were sold in Russia last year ; they 
hoped the current year would show a 
still lower figure. Bridge, they feel, 
encourages a taste for gambling and 
teaches its victims to rely too much on 
chance. If Russia is to build the 
new civilisation of which she dreams 
Russians must learn to rely more on 
skill and ability than on luck. Although 
card games are discouraged, chess is 
encouraged as an entcrtainmeiTt for the 
long winter evenings. The reason is 
that in chess the players start even,,and 
the game depends on foresight and skill; 

NEW POWER-HOUSE BY 
THE THAMES 
9,000,000 Bricks and 15,000 
Tons of Steel 

The huge Bower Station is approach¬ 
ing completion at Battersea and will be 
distributing power and light before the 
end of the year. 

The building contains nine million 
bricks and 15,000 tons of steel. 

This station is one of the new wonders 
of London and/will have the most 
up-tb-dato./electrical machinery in the 
world. There are; tliree buildings, each 
about 500 feet,long,-, one for nine boilers, 
another for three 80,000 horse-power 
turbo-alternators, *. and the third for 
plant including fHty 66,ooo-volt switches. 

There arc to be six condensers, each 
with 22 miles of tubing, and for them 
twelve million gallons an lionr will be 
drawn from tlie Thames through water 
tunnels. Another tunnel ten feet wide 
will convey the cables for 500 3\ards 
under the bed of the Thames. 

, Yet in spite of the vast size of these 
■^new buildings the engineers know that 
in'a few 3>cars time the demand for 
electric it will exceed tlie' capacity of 
the moiistcr machinery now being in¬ 
stalled, so they have planned space for 
three more buildings to, duplicate those 
now being erected.. 
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A CHILD’S LEGAL 
KINGDOM 

NEW GOVERNMENT BILL 

Guarding the Life and Interests 
of the Citizens of Tomorrow 

AFTER 25 YEARS 

The children arc having a Bill of their 
own in this Barliament, and a good one. 

Twent}^-fivc years have passed since 
the Children’s Charter became law under 
the guidance of Sir Herbert Samuel, and 
Sir Ilcrbcrt, after a distinguished career, 
in I^alestinc and elsewhere, is again at 
the Home Office, responsible for a new 
Bill which is a great advance on the 
original one, reflecting the progress the 
nation has made in S3nnpathy and con¬ 
sideration for 3'oung people. 

The aim of this new measure is to help 
children to avoid entering on a life of 
crime. In brief, it provides that: 

. No child under e if; lit can be guilty of an 
offence against the Law. 

No child under ten may he sent to a 
Kefonnatory. 

No one undey ly may be ordered a 
whipping by magistrates. 

No one under xS may be sentenced to 
capital punishment. 

No one under 16 may engage in street 
trading, except in ihe employ of their 
parents. . . 

Juvenile Courts 

Among other excellent proposals is one 
that Juvenile Courts shall not be held in 
police or-other courts used for the trial 
of grown-ups. The age for trial at 
Juvenile Courts is to be raised from 
16 to 17. When a young offender is 
brought before the magistrates, who 
will be specially selected for their know¬ 
ledge and sympathy, the local education 
authority will have to report the school 
record, home conditions, health, and 
character of the offender. The Court 
may then hand the children qv^cr to their 
care so that they can board them out 
with suitable foster-parents if their 
parents or guardians arc not fit people 
to bring them up .as decent citizens. , 

Hitherto it has been the duty of the 
police to bring an ill-used or neglected, 
child before the magistrates in, order 
that they may decide how to give him 
a real chance in life. This Bill transfers 
that duty .to the education authorities, 
.who will thus-have a much greater 
influence all round than they have today. 

The Twentieth Century \yill go down 
in our history^ as the time when children 
came into their own legal kingdom, 
thanks in great measure to the cham¬ 
pions of their cause during the Nine¬ 
teen tli Century.. * ■ • 

BABES IN THE SNOW 

■ 'A sacL story of the Canadian winter 
which colhes from Montreal is redeemed 
the .heroism of a little fellow of four. 

He and aq^ilaynnate of the same age 
vycre caught after dark in a sno\ystorm 
while they were a good wa37 froin home. 
They coiild hot findtheir way, and at 
last stumbled into a snowdrift. 

Police • and- many searchers scoured 
the countryside, for them all the next 
day and nearly the whole of the night. 
Just before dawn they came on these 
two babes iii the snow. - ' . 

One had been frozen to death. Tlie 
other one, who lives, had kept liis pla3^- 
mate in his arms all night. 

Tic had tried, though in vain, to keep 
the little fellow warm. TIis own legs arc 
badly frostbitten, but it is believed that 
he will recover.. , * 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Arizona , , . . Arr3"-zo-nah 

Bhamo.. Bah-mo 

Kolhapur , , , . . Ko-lah-poor 

Oaxaca .... Wah-hah-kah 


Prosj^ectors walking along a road at 
Chakari in Southern Rhodesia the other 
day discovered that it had been repaired 
with gold-bearing rock ! 


ONE WAY OF GETTING A DOG LICENCE 

Those who wish to put by a little 
money for a dog licence ma3" do so 
through the Post Ofhee, whicli issues 
sa\’ings stamps from a penny upwaixL 


Fcbnianj 6, 1932 

FORGOTTEN PIONEE^ 

Memory of a Polar 
Expedition 

FOOD STORE ON AN ISLAND 

Somebody has been recalling that 
four Norwegian boys, members of the 
crew of the Norkaj) the Second, had the 
experience last summer of eating food 
more than twice their own age. 

The Norcap was off the coast of 
Greenland with the Dudley Talcott 
Expedition when it was decided to put 
in at Pendulum Island, about 76 degrees 
North latitude, to hunt and take on 
water. Here they encountered the telL 
talc record of the Baldwin-Zieglcr 
iLxpcditiori which set out for the I\ilc 
thirty years, ago. . 

It was a big expedition, with 45 ponies 
and 250 dogs and no end of equipment, 
apparently for a balloon a.scent. It was 
all found cibandoned here on Pendulum 
Island : two huts, heaps of iron fdin'gs, 
and lead containers for sulphuric acid, 
as well as a large supply of food in tins. 

Rather a Mad Idea 

In addition there was a big pile of 
bronze projectiles, spiked and filled .with 
lead, carrying an American flag on a 
spring. These were probabl3^ to throw 
out of the balloon to mark its route, 
and to claim the region for the country 
of the explorers. .. 

The Talcott Expedition sampled the 
food and found most of it good. No one 
was ill after eating it. ’ 

Back in Norway they made inquiries 
as to the earlier venture and succeeded 
in getting in touch with ati old man 
who liad taken part in it. His account 
of it wLis hir from clear. '/ Yes, ; 
they failed. Nothing, came of it. I 
remember we had to kill the ponies to 
feed the dogs, and then we got stuclc. 
It seemed rather a mad idea. Yes, 3’cs ; 
wc-were glad enough to get back. One 
docs not count the cost of lost equip¬ 
ment at a time like that.” . That was us 
much as the old sailor would sa3^ 

Not all the mad ideas fail, but for every 
one that succeeds there are dozens that 
meet the fate of the ill-starred expedition 
of thirty years ago. See World Map 


A WALL MYSTERY 

Is it possible that wall plaster is being 
sold and used containing arsenic in 
quantities injurious to human life ?■ 

This quCstioiT is raised 1)3^ the mysteri¬ 
ous report of an inquest at Cinderford 
on the, deaths of two children who died 
after a mysterious illness by which the 
parents and two other children had 
also been aflcctcd. 

According to the evidence of experts 
arsenic was found in the body of one 
of the children who died, and was also 
found in the plaster on the walls of the 
house. It was stated that this, plaster 
was coverjcd with paper, that the paper 
had become daitip and mould3q and 
that arsenic in a gaseous form had been 
thus generated. and breathed by the 
family,. The, jury declared that the house 
was unfit for human habitation;, 'cf-y . 


Things said 

It is time for Ihe experts to leave the 
room. Mr J. M.‘ Keynes 

Today it is the Kingdom of .God or 
chaos. The Bishop of Ripen . 

I am 71 and still fit enough to turn a 
somersault Bishop Taylor-Smitli 

He lived as well as taught the Word 
of Christ. • 

Miss Gertrude Tuckwell of Bishop Ggre 
We pay for the .League 

of Nations, and LI>2 upkeep of 

a battleship. New Statesman 

Disarmament is the basis of real 
peace; the great nations •should set the 
example, and France should be first. 

The Anti-War Group in France 
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A Ploughman at Dawn • Inside a Boiler • Glasshouse Flowers 



An Early Worker—This fine photograph, taken as the Sun was rising, shows a ploughman at work on the hillside while many of us were still abed. 



Famous Hospital's Fate—Workmen are demolishing Beth- • In the French Exhibition—This beautiful portrait of Madame Rex Arrives—The Paris Zoo has acquired a new elephanx 

lem Hospital in Lambeth. The centre section with the dome Louise de France, daughter of Louis the Fifteenth, was painted named Rex. Does his attitude suggest pleasure at his 

is to remain as the home of the Imperial War Museum* , by Jean Maro Nattier in 1747. first glimpse of his future home ? 



A New Qame—The owner of this flooded land In Surrey must Grown Under Glass—An armful of lovely blooms from At Work In a Boiler—These men are inside the boiler of one 
have been less pleased than the boys who found in It a wonderful a nursery Uxbridge, near London, where glasshouses of the new loeomotives of the Castle typo now being built at 
now field of adventure. cover nearly 100 of the ISO acres. Swindon for service on the Great Western Railway. 
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A GREAT CITY’S CALL 
FOR PEACE 


AN INVENTOR WHO 
FAILED 


THE GOVERNMENT 
AND TARIFFS 


WILL EUROPE SAVE 
ITSELF ? 


NEWCASTLE LEADS THE 
WAY 

The Creeping Paralysis That is 
Over the World 

WE MUST ACT OR PERISH 

Newcastle has led out* cities with her 
great call for Disarmament. ' The 
crowded meeting, in the City Hall was 
'one of the largest :public peace demon¬ 
strations ever held in the North. 

We may all hope with the Lord INIayor 
of Newcastle, Mr J. G. Nixon, that this 
great demonstration, has lighted another 
’candle which will not go out until war 
lias been abolished. 

The two chief speakers at the meeting 
were Dr Maude Royden and Lord Grey 
of Fallodon, and rarely has the ca.se for 
Disarmament been more forcefully piit 
than by these speakers. 

The Throne of Leadership 

It would be easy to turn from the 
"making of the things of war.to the 
making of the things of peace, said 
Dr Royden, and by saving the costs 
of building battleships we could provide 
credit for countries starving for the lack 
■ of railways and machines. These credits 
would be spent iji this country and 
enable us to maintain the splendid 
traditions of our craftsmen, whose craft 
, would be used not for destroying life, but 
for its encouragement, greatness, and 
uplifting. 

Today, said Miss Royden,'instead of 
the vigour of- war we have a creeping 
j)aralysis wdiich is called peace but is not 
peace ; it is simply w*ar driven under¬ 
ground. Yet the throne of moral leader¬ 
ship is empty. Why should w-e not 
take the lead by bold and generous 
conceptions of the organising of the 
world for peace ? So we might set free 
the money now frozen in armaments ; 
so we would begin the process of releas¬ 
ing the world from this nightmare of 
debts, reparations, burdens, and tariffs 
which arc paralysing all nations. 

Where All Are Losers 

Viscount Grey, in an impressive 
speech, declared tluit no^ nation could 
now win anything by war. War has 
become as injurious to those who win 
as to those who lose ; today the w^calth, 
treasure, and rcsoiuxes of a country can 
be spent in a very short time in a w^ay 
that was impossible in previous wars. 

The nature of war has changed al.so. 
I.ast century the British Admiralty 
rejected a horrible invention not nearly 
so bad as poison gas; but now, if war 
should come again, the most awful 
inventions science can make wall be 
used for destroying men, w^omen, and 
children indiscriminately in crowded 
towns and cities. War has ceased to 
be a possibility of evolution, and has 
become something bound to destroy 
mankind and civilisation unless it ceases. 

The Incoming Tide 

Lord Grey declared his belief that 
this point of view is making licadw'ay 
in the minds of all nations, and he urged 
that we should not be blind to the change 
that is taking place.- Picture to your¬ 
self, he said, the incoining tide of the sea. 
There is a moment when the tide 
reaches a rock Which seems to impede 
the flow. Around the rock is foam and 
fume and storm of troubled w’^atcr, but 
after a time we do not see the rock ; it 
has become submerged^ and where there 
was troubled water there is calm. 

So this idea that nations depend on 
one another, that no nation can thrive 
wdthout goodwill to others, is making 
its way in the minds of men, and as the 
tide submerges the rock, the tide of new^ 
ideas flowdng into men's minds and 
hearts will submerge the things wdiich 
now appear to-be insuperable. 

Our National Government, said Lord 
Grey in his last words, wall have behind 


Louis Brennan and His 
Mono-Rail 

IDEAS WHICH WOULD 
NOT COME RIGHT 

An inventor of great ideas has passed 
away in Louis Brennan. 

. The one invention which brought him 
fame and fortune, the Brennan torpedo, 
was the one of which he thought least. 
It w^as the first of the working torpedoes 
whicli wrought so much sorrow and so 
little benefit to mankind. 

. He had others in mind, which might 
have been of the, greatest advantage, 
especially in transport, but there was 
cither some flaw in the idea or in the 
w*orking of them. 

The first was the gyroscopic mono- 
rail. If awheel is spun very rapidly it 
will continue to spin in the plane ih 
wdiich it is revolving. If it is: pushed 
out of that plane it will resist the push 
and return to it, still spinning, 

The Wheel in the Box 

A spinning-top docs so in a horizontal 
plane. A wheel spinning in a vertical 
plane will do likewise. If it is put in a 
box it wdll be very difficult and prac¬ 
tically impossible to overset, the box. 
even if balanced on a pole, 

Brennan's box was balanced on a line 
of rail. The box then could bo urged 
along the rail on one wheel. Ihilarging 
his idea, he foresaw railway carriages 
running on .single rails instead of double 
ones. This was Brennan’s mono-rail, 
wdiich he hoped w'ould enable far 
greater speeds to be reached on raihva3^s 
because of the reduction of friction. A 
quarter of a century ago we saw a luiuia- 
turc mono-rail car of this kind running 
round the Lecture Itooin of the Royal 
Society at an livening Soiree. It w^ould 
hold only one person at a time, but a 
number tried it. 

Another Disappointment 

That was nearly the end as well as 
the beginning of the success of the 
invention. It was too ingenious, or else 
other cheaper and more practical 
mctliods of transport superseded it. 

But Brennan, till tlic end of his life, 
went on hoping and inventing, even 
though a second ingenious helicopter 
machine for enabling aeroplanes to 
hover was also a disappointment. 

It may be that in some future day the 
ideas will be taken up again wdth more 
utility. That has happened more than 
once ill the liistory of inventions. 

The ,experimental car wdtli wdiich 
Brennan w^orked out the mono-rail idea 
is still to bo .seen at Rochester, used as a 
shelter on. Fort Pitt above Chatham. 


MUTINY AT DARTMOOR 

As if there were not enough troubles 
for all of us this winter mutiny and 
arson broke out one Sunday morning in 
our great prison on Dartmoor. 

Tlicrc was a terrible time of dcspi'ralc 
figlitiiig, but the discipline of w^arders 
and police quickly prevailed and tJic 
mutinous convicts were overcome. 

An official inquiry into the cause of tlic 
outbreak is being held by the authorities 
of the Home Office. 

Continued itom tlio previoui column 
it, in whatever it does for Disarmament, 
a greater and far more favourable aucl 
encouraging body of public - opinion 
tliau any British Government has ever 
had before. 

The Lord Mayor’s resolution calling 
for a rearre duct ion of Army, Nav}^ aiul 
Air Force was carried wdth great 
enthusiasm, and the C.N. hopes that 
readers in all other towais wdll call upon 
their ^Mayors and Lord Mayors to follow 
the example of Newcastle, 


AN AGREEMENT TO 
DIFFER 

National Unity to Be Preserved 
Through World Crisis 

MINORITY MEMBERS SINK 
PARTY 

The different view's held by members 
of the National Government on the 
virtues and vices of Tariffs have resulted 
in an agreement to differ in public, 
wdiich is contrary to the former practice 
of the united front in a Cabinet. 

Hitherto it has been the custom for 
ministers to resign wdicn they cannot 
SCO oj-’C to with their colleagues on 
important questions ; but the circum¬ 
stances of today are so exceptional and 
the world is in so dcsjicrate a position 
that it is felt that no national problem 
must be allow'cd to impede the chances 
of wbrld setUement, 

A Revolutionary Change 

d’hc minority in the Cabinet wdiothink 
tariffs bad things, choking w'prhl trade, 
is made up of Sir Herbert Samuel, 
Lord Snowden, Sir Donald Maclean,aind ■ 
Sir Archibald Sinclair, but when, :on 
their, failing to agree wdth the tariff 
proposals of. their colleagues, they 
wdshed to resign, the Prime JMinislcr 
and tlic rest of ti e Cabinet urged them 
to reconsider their position. ; They , did 
so, agreeing to sink parly politics for 
the sake of unity in w'orld affairs^ and 
the Cabinet gave them the strange and 
unusual riglit of free v..tc and speech 
on the tariff question in Paidiamcnt. 
This is a revolutionary change in our 
mctliods of gc/verumeut, but most 
moderate men of good wdll have li ailed 
the action of the Cabinet as reasonable. 

World Issues at Stake 

It means that the minority have bowed 
to the f ccision of the majority though 
thc3^ hold that the proposed remedies 
arc wrong. They have not resigned 
because tliey realise that there arc far 
graver w'orld issues at stake, and believe 
that a Government which represents' 
all parties must stand firm if the nation 
is to ,pull i s full w'ciglit in helping 
Furope and America out of the morass. 
First things must come first, and the 
most important thing is not to make the 
position of the Prime IMinistcr and the 
Chivcrnmcnt more difficult. 

d'hc compromise arrived .at is illogical 
.as far as this country's internal affairs 
arc concerned, but, looked at tlirough 
waivld spectacles, the unity of the 
Government on the things that matter 
most is our best and most logical con¬ 
tribution. to the appalling problems of 
the day. 

A VERY GALLANT MAN 
Frederick Room, V.C. 

A very gallant man has died in a 
hospital near Bristol after a long illness. 

During the wair Corporal Frederick 
G. Room w'as put in 'charge of 
stretch cr-bcarers. His company was 
holding a line of shell Iiolcs and short 
trenches. They w^crc under continuous 
heavy fire. iLvcrj^ natural instinct told 
him to lie down, and to, take what cover 
he could from the hail of death. 

; ■ But Room w*orkcd luvay the whole 
time as quietly as if lie were on a cricket 
field. 1 Ic dressed wounds, he carried 
the w'ouudcd, knownng full well tluit 
machine gunners and snipers had his 
measure. 

It is easier to charge an enemy than to 
stay wathill range of' hint, getting on 
methodically wath a bit of bandaging. 

But Room had his rcw'ard. He wnis 
told that beyond doubt he wais the 
means of saving maii}^ lives. 

He also had the Victoria Cross for 
conspicuous braver3^; but the first 
rcwaii'd w'as the greater. 


THE MIRACLE 

The Only Way to Brinjt About 
Prosperity 

A WISE MAN FROM AMERICA 

\ 

In*these days miracles happen only if 
wc make them, and it is never to be 
lorgottcn, if wc arc wise, that the 
miracle wliich w'ill save the world is in 
our own hands, wuthiu our owai power 
to create. • 

We take the follovving from one of the 
best-known publicists across the Atlantic, 
Mr. Walter lappmann. It has appeared 
in papers all over the United States. 

Mr Lippmanu points out tliat the 
American Congress is not likely to soften 
its lieax't unless things become much 
worse or unless Fiiropc presents a solid 
demand on the b.asis of a general 
European peace, and then goes on : 

There is only one general course open 
to Europe which offers substantial liopc. 
'that is to f.acc tlic problem in Europe 
on the princiiile of European solidarity. 

This would mean that the Powers 
proceeded:'immediately* to -apply the 
principles of the tw'O Ikislo reports to 
revise reparations, 16 reduce tariffs, to 
unite for the strciigthcning of the 
machinery of peace, to reduce arma¬ 
ments, .and to prepare for common 
action to stabilise, their currcucies. 

A Reasonable Hope 

They have five months in which no 
debt payments need be made to us. 
They should use them to deal with 
European questions as if, by some 
miracle, the Congress of the United 
States W'crc enlightened and sympa¬ 
thetic. Then let them come to \Vkishing- 
ton and submit the matter to the 
conscience of the American people. 

No one can guarantee wdiat w*ould 
happen, but if anything in this W'orld 
can change American opinion it w'ould 
be the spectacle of a luiropc wdiich had 
successfully made peace wdthin itself. 1 
think one could reasonably hope that then 
the American people w'ould lie moved to 
make their contribution to the settle¬ 
ment. I feel certain they w’ill never do it 
voluntarily wdiilc Europe is temporising 
discordantly with its vital affairs. . 

Risk of General Bankruptcy 

And supposing the Congress remains 
irreconcilable ? What tlicn ? lAiropc 
w'ould still be infinitely better off than it 
can hope to be by risking a general 
bankruptcy in the vain hope that a 
miracle will happen in Washington. 
Europe w^oiild still have the strength 
derived from - achieving her owai 
solidarity, the assurance arising from a 
coninion understanding, and, worst 
come to worst, the surest possible moral 
position from wdiich to ask a reopening 
of the wair debt arrangements. 

Will the miracle happen? }Viih the 
delays of Lausanne, and the 'iincevtainty 
of France, and the prolongation of the 
crisis everywhere, hope sloioly fades aivay ; 
hut while there is life,even noiv, there is hope. 

A VICTORIAN MEMORY 

John Halifax, Gentleman, still has 
friends who read that sterling romance 
wdiich Mrs Craik wrote in Victorian da3a>. 

A link has been severed wdth the past 
in a little Cotswold towai wdierc at 
l^osc Cottage INtiss Annie Guild has just 
passed away. 

She wais the last member of the “ little 
white-haired Tods " w’ho were such 
endearing characters in Mrs Craik’s 
story, and for wdiom the Guild family 
were her models. 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events all over the World 



THE WIREIESS DOCTOR 
People in posts in the Far North 
of Canada now have the benefit 
of expert medical advice, a 
doctor in Ottawa receiving 
reports and prescribing by wire¬ 
less, See news columns. 










GOLD IN SWEDEN ; 

Gold was first discovered in the 
Skclleftca district of Sweden in 
1918, yet now forty shafts arc 
being developed and last 
year metal worth more than 
£2,000,000 was produced. 


ICE FOR LOCOMOTIVES 
One of the difficulties of winter 
railway travel in the Transbaikal 
region is that water for the 
locomotives must be obtained 
by cutting blocks of ice and 
thawing them. 


FOOD INSTEAD OF 
DOMBS 

Heavy snowfalls caused 
the isolation of thou¬ 
sands of Red Indians on 
the plateaux of New 
Mexico and the Arizona 
border. Bombing aero¬ 
planes dropped food into 
their villages. 


PA c/ rj c 

Line of the ArciicMlfilitrNoSun norih ofthls 



Monte Alb^ 




Within this belt the 
Sun is overhead at. 
noon this week 


Where They Are Harvesting 
Wheat, Egypt and Eastern India. 

Sugar, West Indies, Mexico, Central America, 
Egypt, India, and Japan. 

Cocoa. West Indies, Venezuela, Ecuador,and West 
Africa. Cotton, Linseed, and Tobacco. India. 



FORGOTTEN PIONEERS 
How four Norwegian 
boys ate some food 
more than twice their 
own age is told on page 
2, They were mem¬ 
bers of a party which 
discovered on Pendulum 
Island relics of an ex¬ 
pedition of 30 years ago. 


TLA NT/C 



WATER FOR IRRIGATION 
It is suggested that a 
canal 350 miles long be 
constructed to by-pass 
the swamp areas of the 
Upper Nile and provide 
an increased flow of 
water into Egypt, 


JERICHO TOMBS 
The expedition under 
Professor Garstang of 
Liverpool University has 
discovered the tombs of 
the kings of Jericho of 
about 35 centuries ago. 
Vases and other objects 
'were found in them. 
Sec news columns. 


BACK FROM THE WILDS 
1'wo English explorers 
have returned to Burma 
after spending fourteen 
months studying the 
animal and plant life in 
parts of South-Eastern 
Asia where white men 
are unknown. 


PAC/F/C 




ANCIENT MEXICAN TREASURE 
On opening the tomb of old 
Mixtec chiefs at Monte Alban 
in Oaxaca, a collection of gold 
and jewels was found, with 
other articles of archaeological 
value. See news columns. 


: Cape Towrr 


A LONG WALK 
Eighteen men are engaged in a 
foot race from Salisbury in 
Rhodesia to Cape Town, They 
must find their o\vn food on the 
3200-miIc journey, much of 
which is through the Bush, 


LAKE BED ERUPTION 
Visitors to Rotorua, the health 
resort in the New Zealand 
thermal region, were amazed to 
sec a 300-fect column of mud, 
water, and steam shoot up from 
the bed of the lake. 



Rotorua^ 


VT NEW 

^ ZCALANI 
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MEXICO AND JEKICHO ' 
Treasure Tombs of Their 
I Ancient Kings 

From East and West archaeologists 
have been announcing their discoveries 
of tombs filled with the treasures and 
splendour of ancient kings. 

Professor Garstang has found the 
tombs of the Kings who reigned in 
Jericho 35 centuries ago as vassals of 
the Pharaohs. 

Over 500 vases have been found in one 
of these royal tombs, and in a tomb of 
earlier period, 4000 years old, hundreds 
of Bronze Age objects were discovered. 

Don Alphonso Caso has been excavat¬ 
ing in Mexico, and has opened a tomb of 
the rulers of the Mixtecs, who preceded 
the Aztecs as lords of Central America. 

This was about the time Columbus 
first, reached the New World. Tittle did 
he guess that he had come to a land with 
a civilisation which had achieved the 
treasures just brought to light. 

Don Alphonso reports that the finds are 
worth millions—utensils of gold, jars of 
onyx, fekulls encrusted with turquoise, 
vases, and beautiful ornaments made by 
skilled craftsmen. 

The scene of this find is among the 
ruiuk at Monte Alban near Oaxaca, and 
it may bo that other discoveries will be 
made there. See World Map 

THE JUNIOR ORCHESTRA 

AI great platform crowded witli 140 
young men and women playing one of 
Beethoven’s immortal symphonies is 
one ;of the results of the great intci'cst 
in niusic in the schools of today. 

A few years ago Mr Ernest Read, of 
the Royal Academy of Music, had the 
idea of enlisting girls and boys leaving 
school into an oi'clicstra of tlicir own. 
His idea succeeded, and today he has 
not only a big orchestra in London but 
orchestras in provincial towns all con¬ 
nected with the movement. 

The London Junior Orchestra did 

; well at its concert last month. 


A GALLANT RESCUE 
Terrible Danger of Quicksands 

A heroic young man and a brave little 
girl of nine have had a^ terrible experi¬ 
ence in the quicksands off the Lan¬ 
cashire coast. 

The little girl, carrying her baby 
sister, was wandering over the seashore 
at Seaforth, near Liverpool, when she 
found her feet and legs sinking. She had 
walked into the treacherous quicksands 
so prevalent in this neighbourhood. 

Fortunately some young men were 
playing football not far away and one, 
James Bolan, ran to the rescue. 

The little girl had by this time sunk 
lower, but she still clutched desperately 
her baby sister. Bolan had a difficult 
task before he could drag out the child¬ 
ren, and he was not successful until he 
had himself sunk up to his thighs. 

James Bolan is a real hero, for no more 
terrifying experience can be imagined 
than that which he so courageously 
dared. 

Readers of Scott will recall the closing' 
passages of his Bride of Lammermoor, 
when the Master of Ravenswood rides to 
his doominthcquicksands,one of themost 
moving descriptions in our literature. 


THE ENGINE LOSES ITS 
TRAIN 

In the middle of a cold night near 
Bordeaux the sleepy passengers felt their 
carriages gradually slowing down and 
finally stopping without the usual grindr 
ing of the brakes. 

The stoppage continued and they 
feared that it might become dangerous, 
so they went to ask the engine-driver 
what was the matter. To their surprise 
there was no engine on the train. Tlicy 
were abandoned in the countryside, in 
the dark, in a dense fog, and with the 
thermometer showing no less than nine 
degrees of frost. 

At his next stopping-place the driver 
found that he had dropped liis train, 
and went cautiously back to pick it up. 


BAD MEN GOOD 
The Lumberjacks of Murray Bay 

There arc two policemen alive in 
Canada today who would be lying at the 
bottom of 'a river if bad men were not 
sometimes good. 

It is a talc of courage all round. 

Some lumberjacks in a lonely camp 
north of Murray Bay had behaved 
violently and threatened to hang their 
foreman. Two policemen were sent to 
arrest the offenders. These two went out 
into -the wilderness and brought away 
the five men with such desperate repu¬ 
tations ; it was a j ob that needed courage. 

On the journey back to Murray Bay 
the party had to cross a frozen river. 
Suddenly the ice collapsed under the 
two policemen. 

The prisoners, if they had been bad 
all through, would have thought only 
of saving themselves. , Instead, they 
showed great courage in rescuing the 
others. Then a very cold, wet, and weary 
party pushed on toward prison. 

No doubt when the five are brought 
to trial their brave rescue work will be 
counted in their favour, and even if they 
cannot bo proved not guilty of evil- 
doing in the lumber camp the judge 
will want to give them another chance. 


THE TWIN 

Twins must be tired of chaff about 
their likeness, but sometimes there arc 
advantages in being a twin. 

A boy of 13 was brought before the 
magistrates at Worcester, and a police 
constable was ready to swear that this 
was the very boy he had caught in mis¬ 
chief. But the boy denied it vigorously. 

Then his mother explained that she 
had twin sons, and could not tell them 
apart herself. So the magistrates decided 
that the constable might have made > a 
mistake, and dismissed the case. 

, Was the boy really the bad twin or the 
good twin ? We shall never know, but 
doubtless the matter was thrashed out 
at home. 


OUR SCHOLAR GUESTS 
Best Kind of Link With South 
■ America 

It was a happy hour when Cecil 
Rhodes planned his Scholarship scheme. 

His idea has inspired others, and now 
South America is to be linked witli 
Oxford University in the same way as 
North America and our Dominions. 

The Prince of Wales, as guest of 
the Argentine Chamber of Commerce, 
announced that two students arc to 
come from tlic University of Buenos 
Aires to study for two years at Oxford. 
He added that he was a proud man thcit 
night, for these new scliolar.sliips were 
to bear his name. 

The Argentine Republic owes much to 
British money and industry, and it is a 
splendid thing that she should be 
associated with our ancient land in the 
field of the mind and intellect. 

How Cecil Rhodes would have re¬ 
joiced at this new advance on his scheme 
to link the world closer together in the 
things that really matter. 

A NEW ERA FOR A 
YOUNG COUNTRY 
What German Reparations 
. Give Her 

Electrical machinery has been sent to 
Yugo-Slavia by Germany as part of her 
Reparation payments. This will mean 
a transformation of this new country. 

The machinery is being set-up in a 
vast power-house in Slavonia, where the 
falls of the Riyer Save will generate 
electricity cheaply. 

A , second power-station has been 
planned for Mostc, and others will 
follow, until the valley of the great 
tributary of the Danube will supply 
power to the wliolc country. 


We much regret that wc gave the 
population of Asliby-dc-la-Zouch as 
60,000 instead of 6000, 
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Home and Abroad 

iiiLE we are waiting for the 
nations to vome to their 
senses, and to croAte conditions 
of real peace in which work can 
be made profitable, let us not 
forget that this. Island is ours to 
work upon. 

It is true that the world crisis 
hits us, because we have fitted 
ourselves to do so much work on 
foreign account. While this is 
SO, however, it is also true that 
7ve ought not to stop tvork at home 
because zvork is stopped abroad. 

Indeed, the more troubled the 
world is tliG more attention we 
should give to our own estate. 

Lord Lothian has pointed out 
that we- have in these islands a 
fair supply of timber suitable for> 
the pit-props used in coalmines 
to support the roofs of the work¬ 
ings. These pit-props arc a very 
important raw matei'ial of the 
coal-mining industry, and we im¬ 
port large quantities from abroad. 
During the war we used much 
home-grown timber for this pur¬ 
pose to save shipping. Why not 
do it now ? 

Why not, indeed ? Here is a 
practical point for the National 
Government. The work sliould 
be started immediately ; this is 
the right season, and it would 
give employment to many men. 

Let us go farther and regard 
this matter of the pit-props as a 
parable. What is true of pit- 
props is true also of tlie entire 
national framework of the 
country. It is true of its land, 
roads, houses, coalmines, elec¬ 
trical works, railwa3^s, telephones, 
harbour works, and so on. All 
these things are attached to our 
Island, and such work can be 
carried on as though foreign 
trouble did not exist. 

Yet, instead of realising this, 
we pursue the policy of cutting 
down all work at home. That is 
no way of helping us out of the 
crisis. The amount of work 
needing to be done is enormous, 
and it ought not to pass the wit 
of man, especially of responsible 
statesmen, to devise means of 
getting on with it. 

Take housing and slums as a 
prominent illustration. Except 
for softwood timber we • pro¬ 
duce within these islands all the 
materials required to build liouses 
and to replace slums with decent 
homes. Think of the materials : 
they are, among other things, 
bricks, slates, roofing tiles, floor 
tiles, wall tiles, lime, cement, 
sand, ballast, iron, hardware, 
sewer pipes, and paint. These are 
trades of the first importance, 
employing hundreds of thousands 
of men, many of them heads of 
families. It is unreasonable to 
cut down the housing industry 
merely because there is trouble 
abroad. The reasonable view is 
surely that the greater the 
trouble abroad the busier we 
should be at homc» 


On a Wet Day 

The time has come, ihe Announcer said> 
To talk of weather vexed, 

Of deep depressions, gales, and rain, 
And anti-cyclones next. 

this season of the year it is just 
as well to recall the snub ad¬ 
ministered by an old lady who kept 
a famous bun-shop in Victorian days* 
What a wretched morning ! ’’ said 
the customer. 

“ Call nothing wretched tliat the 
Lord sends," came the answer. 

© 

The Story of the Spruce Trees 

have enjoyed this true story 
tliat comes to us from the 
Rockies. A great garden enthusiast 
was telling an English visitor about his 
adventures with certain .spruce trees. 

"I lifted them all so. carefully in 
the autumn with a big. ball of soil," 
he informed her; " then, wlicn they 
died, I tried again in the spring. I 
tried watering and not watering. I 
tried different soils. I tried every¬ 
thing. I meant to find out their secret." 

At length, sick of many failures, he 
thrust in one little spruce quickly and 
casually, and that loas the one that grew. 

Some of us really arc all the better 
wlien we arc treated with no fuss 
whatever. 

© . 

Storm [s Out 

Dy Oiir Town Girl 

Storm is out with his battling hosts, 
Lashing and slashing old Britain’s 
coasts. 

Little boats stagger and reel about; 
Ah !. Storm and his men, the Winds, 
are out. 

Our curtains arc drawn. Come close 
to the fire. 

Out in the night Storm is leaping 
higher. 

Here’s a thought for the men in that 
wide, dark place 

Where the wind is ice and the wild 
seas race, 

Where they toil for us while we rest at 
ease:, 

God steer mile boats on all troubled seas. 
© - 

The Unemployed of 1643 

^iiKN it was suggested that a 
public fund should be raised to 
help the completion of the new Cun ard¬ 
or many people thought it quite a new 
way of coping with unemployment. 

But the idea is no newer than the 
problem of unemployment itself, which 
has been troubling England at periods 
for hundreds of years. 

Wc have come across an entry made 
in the records of the village of Colyton 
in Devon in 1643. It‘says that the 
churchwardens and overseers of Coly¬ 
ton had lent John Ilewcs, sergomakcr, 
" the sume of three-score pounds, being 
part of a sum of money rated upon the 
inhabitants and occupiers of land 
within the parish of Colyton, for a 
stock to set the poorc people on worke 
by the space of one whole ycare." 


Very Rich 

We take this note from a friend writing in 
Western Canada. 

■yuKRE is a feeling here that wc 
should not grumble and talk in 
public al.)0iit tlie cliange in our for¬ 
tunes. 'Nearly everybody is poorer 
than last year; some very poor indeed. 

A small child whose father was a 
wealthy man a year ago, and now has 
to be careful of sixpences, overheard 
some conversation between his parents. 
He thought about it, and the next day 
said: " Father, are wc terribly poor ? " 
The father smiled. " My dear child," ' 
he said, " we are v('ry rich in blessings." 
© 

Tip-Cat 

CDE.STRTAXS, a inotoi'ist remarks, arc 
not so green as they used to be. 
Some are black and blue. 

0 

J-{air conics out if a tight hat is worn. 

, Provided the wearer comes out too. 
B 

Auroptaxe travel is too expensive for 
most of us. It makes the money lly. 
0 

giNO and Ivccp warm, advises a doctor. 

In other words, get ourselves into 
hot water. 

0 

JTrat-fish are rather short, wc arc 
told. Perha]is their friends have 
been cutting them. 

0 

Y^i^ cannot get away from the fact 
that two and two make four, says 
an M.P, A man 
to be reckoned 
with. 

0 

A *1N n c c d s 
money behind 
him, wc arc told. 
Surely he prefers 
it on liim. 

0 ■' 

\yiiAT will 1932 
, bring us ? 
somebody asks. 
An extra day. 

0 

gOMiv people arc 
. paying their 
bills in kind. A 
telepfione subscriber has gi'vcn the 
G.lhO. a ring. 

0 

goMK people lik'C life to go smoothly. 
So they just let things slide, 
... 0 .. 

A eat man is usually particular about 
his clothes, Ouitc„a .swell. 

0 

A Fii.ra star assures everybody that he 
is like everybody else. Extra¬ 
ordinary. 

© . 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 

'Y'hk Scouts of St 'Mary’s Church, 
Nottingliani, keep its tombs glis¬ 
tening and bright. 

QvI'R a million pounds for public 
causes has been raised by the 
Overseas Club. 

JUST /LV IDEA 

Most of ns think of Patience as 
merely waiting, hut is it not a state of 
active expectation, preparing for the 
thing that is to happen ? 


A Song of Old Winter 

Young Gipsy Summer, she 
pitched her tent. 

She came to stay 
For many a clay-; 

Then she packed up her trappings 
and off she went. 

Qipsy Winter, the dour old man, 
Said “ Now she’s gone 
I can reign alone ” ; 

And he pitched by the wood his 
caravan. 

\yE didn’t much mind, though 
he frowned and scowled, 

And said to the wood 
“ I am here for good.” 

And he puffed and he blew till his 
wild winds howled. 

Qld Winter one day'' stormed 
out on the hill. 

Then he flung up his head 
And in fury fled—- 
He had seen on the hillside a 
daffodil. 

© 

A Foo Tests 

i^^ n. tiTTC story of a great 
professor who came id tea with 
a proud mother. 

He is a Fellow of the Royal Acadcuny 
of Music, a composer, a conductor, a 
great teacher, a person of such dis¬ 
tinction and importance that the knees 
of students knock at his very name. 

At the end of tea his hostess con¬ 
fided to him that she believed her 
daughter of three was remarkably 
musical. Would the professor lie so 
very kind as to give his opinion ? 

- The great man was very gracious. 
The baby was carried down from her 
nursery. He went to the piano and 
tried her. The child, who had often 
been through tests with her mother, 
was not afraid of the stranger, and did 
all he asked quite cori'cctl}^, . It was 
evident that she had a perfect ear 
and a real gift. But she had some¬ 
thing else. 

" Now," she said as he rose, " now 
I’ll div 00 a foo tests." 

© 

Let It Pass 

Be not swift to take offence ; 

Let it pass! 

Anger is a foe to sense ; 
l.ctitpass! 

Brood not darkly o’er a wrong 
Whiclf v/ill disappear ere long ; 
Ratlier sing this cliecry song": 

Let it pass! j 

© ! 

C.N. Philosophies 

Cheerfulness 

HE doctors of the body tell us we 
grow within ourselves many of 
the poisons that make ns ill. 

Tlie doctors of the mind say wc can 
by our own will-power cure some of 
our diseases and many of our weak¬ 
nesses. We arc ourselves a factory for 
things good and bad. 

Why should wc not make ourselves 
the simplest and best medicines, the 
Tonic of Cheerfulness ? 

It will sweeten our natures, rest our 
nerves, brighten the faces of our 
friends, and it can be produced 011 
the Self-Supply System. 



Peter Puck Wants 
To Know 



If smallholders 
ever grow big 
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HOW MADAME PouLARDE Made Omelettes 


PARLEY S PARLEY 

THE WIRELESS DOCTOR 

Advice By Radio To Lonely 
Outposts About Their Ills 

FROM OTTAWA TO THE WILDS 

In Ottawa sits the Panel Doctor 
who has the widest practice in the world. 
His name, Dr P. S. Parley, is known 
all over the wild Canadian North. 

From Aklavik on the West of the 
Continent to Cape Chidlcy on the 
Fast they hear him ; but his patients 
never see him, and he never sees them. 
He hears, speaks, advises, prescribes, 
by wireless. 

In the outposts of the Dominion 
arc Government weather and radio 
stations, depots of the Canadian Mounted 
Police, fiir-tr<ading posts, mining camps, 
and at each little groups of people 
dwell in loneliness. The loneliness is 
not what it was before the wireless came 
to keep tlicin in touch with the life of 
cities. But sometimes, sweeter far than 
any music, comes one of the bedtime 
stories of Dr Parley. 

A Well-Arranged Plan 

It comes on a wclFarrangcd plan. 
At each of tlicse far-away Government 
posts is a medical manual, like the one 
that Dr Parley, Chief Medical. OlTicer 
of the Government Department of 
Health, keeps on his desk at his head¬ 
quarters in Ottawa. 

It is like a Naval Book of Signals, 
except that it gives more diffuse in¬ 
formation, and is written in words that 
can be understood by any layman. 
It tells him, for example, how to examine 
a patient, what symptoms arc im¬ 
portant in any particular case, and what 
treatments to follow. 

With the medical manual is a cabinet 
containing 72 standard medicines and a 
first-aid kit with instructions how to use 
it. The solitary outpost has in fact 
everything but advice in difficult cases. 

The advice comes over the hundrccls 
of miles of the desolate North by wireless 
from Dr Parley. 

Maggie, Wife of Tommy 

They call him up by wireless, telling 
him all they can. The Wireless Doctor 
makes a swift diagnosis and in a few 
minutes the treatment is Hashed back. 
The advice given may be how to deal 
with a frost-bite, or what to do with a 
broken wisdoni tooth. 

It may be something far more serious, 
lilvc the dangerous illness of an Eskimo 
woman who is listed in tlic Government 
records as Maggie, wife of Tommy, 
Resolution Island. 

Maggie was very ill indeed. Dozens 
of messages wore exchanged between 
Dr Parley and Kcsoliition Island. 
Once the circuit was held open all day 
while her case was considered, her 
symptoms carefully noted, her tem¬ 
perature watched, and the emergency 
remedies radioed back. 

jMore often the treatments arc simpler. 
Tiic doctor may wireless back the 
instruction to turn to page 52 in the 
manual and follow the instructions, or 
to use'Medicine 37 in the drug cabinet. 

The Unseen Hand 

But the man whose task is to sit in 
that quiet office in Ottawa, reaching out 
an unseen skilful hand to patients 
liundrcds of miles away by desolate 
lakes and woods and rivers, wants 
inTcigiiiatibn and swift resource, and 
sympathy above all. 

TJie men who arc carrying out his 
instructions want these qualities too. 

Once’ a patient- had a dangerous 
disturbance in his chest. Tlio doctor 
told his informant to draw an imaginary 
big cross on the clicst and say where the 
pain was. It was in the northern half 
of tlic south-west quadrant. 

Dr Parley was satisfied and prescribed 
accordingly. See World ]\lap 


.movement in the village of Mont 
**■ St Michel to put up a monument to 
an omelette is making progress, and it 
appciirs certain that the omelettes of 
Madame Poulardc, who died last sum¬ 
mer, will be commemorated in stone. A 
committee has been formed to decide 
on the nature of the monument and to 
collect the money. 

Meanwhile good Mother Ponlardc’s 
fame lives on in the village, where every 
hotel and restaurant professes to make 
a i*cal Poularde omelette. But disputes 


I T was stated the other day that our 
Prime Minister, Mr l^lacDonald, had 
written a letter to M Laval, the Premier 
of France. At first sight it seems a 
simple thing, but is it ? 

In the first place, when IMr Macl^oiiald 
writes to anotlier Prime Minister like 
this a Cabinet meeting is called and 
probably several heads of the Foreign 
Ofilce arc summoned for consultation. 
The letter is then drawn up and Air 
MacDonald signs it in the presence of 
witnesses. Generally such documents 
are photographed, this step being taken 
as a safeguard against alteration. 

Then comes the envelope, whicli is 
duly scaled with the Prime IMinistcr's 
seal. Even then the letter cannot be 
put into the nearest pillar-box, but is 


are already arising as to how this should 
be done. 

The C.N. can tell all who would know 
it how to make an omelette as good as 
any that Madame Poularde made, for 
she once ga^"e her secret to a C.N. 
reader’s friend in Franco. 

Her secret was a little cream. To 
make a Poularde omelette, tlicrcforc, 
add a little cream and mix the whole 
exactly as Madame Poulavde did. 

It is very simple, like most things in 
this world, when you know liow to do it. 


entrusted to the care of a diplomatic 
courier, who signs a receipt acknow¬ 
ledging that the letter is in his possession, 
and sets out for Paris, frequently 
accompanied by a detective. Meanwhile 
a telegram is sent in secret code to the 
British Ambassador in. Paris to inform 
him that tlio letter is on its way. The 
courier is met in Paris and taken direct 
to tlic ambassador, who takes over the 
letter and signs his receipt for it. 

The ambassador then arranges a time 
to meet the French Prime Minister, and 
at this meeting ^hc delivers the letter 
in person. 

However innocent such a letter may 
appear, it may be like a stone dropped 
into a pond, the resulting waves reaching 
tlio favtliest shore. 


K.C.B. 

KEEPING THE COUNTRY 
BEAUTIFUL 

National Government Joining 
in the Great Crusade 

A GREAT CHANCE FOR ALL 

Welcome, very welcome, is the news 
that the National Government has made 
its own the Town and Country Bill left 
on the shelves when the Labour Govern¬ 
ment went out of office. 

Under the guidance of Sir Hilton 
Young, our Minister of Health and M.P. 
for Sevenoaks, this measure has been 
once more introduced into I^arliamcnt. 
It has the great advantage of having 
]3een already discussed in a Committee, 
whose members suggested amendments 
now appearing in the Bill. 

Tlic right development of our country¬ 
side is very near the hearts of all true 
patriots, and wc earnestly hope tliis 
mcasui'c will soon be the law of the land. 

Provisions of the New Bill 

■Tlie niain ‘purpose of the Bill is to 
extend the powers of local authorities to 
the planning of areas already developed 
and of rural areas. At present they can 
control only areas ripe for development. 
Safeguards for owners of existing build¬ 
ings are included ; for instance, if a 
man rebuilding Ins premises is restricted 
in size compared witli his original build¬ 
ing he may be compensated. When the 
value of land has been increased by 
their improvements local authoritiers 
will be entitled to claim beitorment to 
llircc-quai'tcrs of the added value. 

County Councils will have increased 
powers in preparing development 
schemes over large areas, and will 
doubtless, therefore, take a larger share 
in regional planning. 

The irregular development of places 
without regard to the general interests 
of the community is dealt with, local 
autliorities being given power to insist 
on delay in opening up unsuitable areas. 
One very good effect of this provision 
will be the prevention of a'lot of little 
side roads being laid out at right angles 
to main arterial roads, a great cause of 
accid ent.s to traffi c. 

Our Ancient Treasures’ 

Another pleasing feature is tlie power 
to control the outside appearance of new 
buildings. This, with the control of 
advertisement hoardings and deposits 
of refuse and the preservation of trees 
and woodlands, will ensure a much more 
pleasing England for the wa^darcr to 
view. It is one of the most important 
provisions in the Bill. 

We arc glad, loo, that our ancient 
buildings and historical monuments are 
to be made more sacred. It is proposed 
that orders preventing their demolition 
shall be possible at very short notice. 
The INIinistcr of Health and the Office of 
Works are to join forces in helping to 
preserve for us our ancient treasures. 

We arc delighted to call the attention 
of our readers to the provisions of this 
excellent mcasurQ, They can do mucli 
for their town or village or county in 
keeping their representatives on tlie 
Councils alive to the new powers when 
they are placed in their hands. 

It is no small thing that the Govern¬ 
ment should at last, so late in the day, 
take up the defence of the coimtrjLside 
and share the responsibility for Keeping 
our Country Beautiful. 


A PLOUGH IN LONDON TOWN 

For the first time for many years a 
plough has been used in the heart of 
Loudon. 

The authorities arc prciTaring a large 
area in Kenning ton Park as a playing- 
field for children, and a horse-plough is 
tilling the soil of a rough football-pitch 
in preparation for the sowing of the 
grass seed. 


SCULPTOR’S CURIOUS STUDIOS 



A tomporapy studio on Unilever House 



At work on the sculpture 


Unilover House, the great new building on the Embankment close to the C.N. office, is to be 
flanked by giant groups ol sculpture. The blocks of stone have been enclosed in temporary 
studios in which the sculptor, Mr Reid Dick, and his assistant are at work. 


MR MacDonald Writes A Letter 
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THE VILLAGE GARDEN 
OF REMEMBRANCE 

KEEP THE CHURCHYARD 
BEAUTIFUL 

A Fine Piece of Work For 
Idle Hands To Do 

CALL TO THE UNEMPLOYED 

There has been some discussion in the 
papers about our country churchyards, 
and we were glad to sec the Dean of 
Westminster's-reminder of a small book 
on the subject. 

The book, issued by the Central 
Council for the Care of Churches, of 
which Dr Foxley NoiTis is Chairman, is 
an admiral treatment of a subject which 
should appeal to all who love the country¬ 
side and its gardens of memory. 

, Our Shrines of Memory 

It is a great service to the movement 
for keeping our country beautiful to. 
arouse a public interest 'in our church¬ 
yards. Our country chiu'ches arc our 
shrines of memory; the churchyard 
should be the Village Garden of Re¬ 
membrance. 

It happens that we have lately been 
in nearly every churchyard in Kent, and 
it has been a delight to see again and 
again the labour of love that is trans¬ 
forming these precious pieces of our 
English earth into what they should be. 

We are to remember with hope, as wo 
arc so often reminded when Armistice 
Day comes round, that our Garden of 
Remembrance is not to be a place of 
sorrow, a gloomy habitatioii of the dead 
to be avoided by the living. By all means 
in bur power we should make it beautiful. 

Some Beautiful Examples 

Lot those wlio would see a church¬ 
yard unspoiled by stones find their 
way to the perfect paradise that we in 
Kent call Eastwell. Let those who 
would sec what flowers can do go to 
Yalding on a summer’s day. Let those 
who would ^see how stately the way to 
a church door may be go to Chislehurst 
or Shoreham. 

Or let them, on any summer’s day, go 
to Eynsford and-sec what a village can 
do. The Eynsford men made up their 

■ minds to make their churchyard beauti¬ 
ful. They had much against them, for 
there arc many upiright stones, some 
awkward trees, and other troubles 
time has left us. But they set to work 
to form a Guild of Churchyard Men 
(and women too), and they give their 
time gladly to this work of love, so that 
more and more the churchyard has 
become like a garden, a beautiful 
setting for the church whose Norman 
door was closed by Thomas Becket 
against the lord of ICynsford Castle. , 

The Spirit of Eynsford 

Is it not possible that the spirit of these 
Eynsford men could spread throughout 
all England, especially among those 
tragic millions who have no work to do ? 
Could they not set their hands to do 
this service for our countryside ? Old 
England is doing for them what she can ; 
will they not do this for Old England ?, 

These idle men of ours are not un¬ 
willing if someone will seek to use their 
' willingness. Can wo not all agree on 

■ certain things that they should do for us 
while their hands arc idle and we wait 

' for better times ? Nothing better could 
they do than tidy up our churchyards 
and make ' them beautiful. They are 
. noble places, some of them with ancient 
r yews and oaks older than Englisli 
• liberty. One of, the liumblcst churches 
in Kent has a ring of yews round it with 
^ a, total chain of life, if we add them 
together, as old as our English race. 
Such places are more than churchyards ; 
they are living pages of history. 

Yet some of these old yews are Icept 
as rubbish heaps; even the marvellous 


How ARE THE 
MIGHTY FALLEN 
A Russian Tramp 

Not long ago the Russian police 
arrested in. Moscow a tramp in rags who 
was much under the influence of drink. 

;• Ho was astonishingly like Tchit- 
cherin, the former Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, whom Stalin had dismissed 
from office. 

When the man’s papers were^ exam¬ 
ined it was found that he was, in fact, 
none other than Tchitchcrin himself. 

How were the mighty fallen! 
Profoundly affected by his misfortune 
and afflicted by an incurable disease he 
had fallen into the depths of misery. He 
asked in vain for any post, however 
subordinate, but his request was re¬ 
fused on the ground that he had shown 
in the past willingness to treat with 
capitalist Governments. Order was 
given to the sentinels that he was not 
to be allowed to approach any of the 
Government offices, and in despair 
Tchitchcrin had taken to drink. On his 
arrest ho passed the night in the cells. 

THE ELECTRIC ROOF 
A New Way of Wtlrming 
Buildings 

Two new Liverpool churches, one at 
Anfield and one at Norris Green, are to 
have an entirely novel form of heating. 

They will be kept warm by electric 
panels fitted in the roof, and all the 
warmth will be directed straight down 
by dull electric rays at a low tempera¬ 
ture. The people; worshipping in these 
churches will feel as if the Sun is shining 
down on them. 

These are the first churches in the 
world to be fitted with tlic new heating 
system, which is a British patent. It. 
is also being fitted in many big business 
buildings and private houses. 

No boiler-house or chimney arc re¬ 
quired, no labour needed to supervise 
the plant. Once the power has been 
switched on it is controlled automatic¬ 
ally by thermostats, which, from year’s 
end to year’s end, will maintain the tem¬ 
perature of the building at whatever 
degree is needed. 


THE NOISY AGE 
Some of Its Curious Effects 

The noise of traffic in every big city 
grows more and more, and all kinds of 
studies arc being made to find means of 
controlling it. 

What cannot be cured must be en¬ 
dured, and endurance can be helped by 
studying the effects of noises on those 
who have to work in the midst of traffic. 
It has been discovered through recent 
experiments . on students of Colgate 
University, that the din of the busiest 
street corner in New York reduces the 
How of saliva by 40 per cent, and that 
by eating an extra amount of sweet 
foods to increase the saliva the nerve- 
racking effects of noise can, be over¬ 
come.^ Ice-cream and cinnamon toast, 
and even the smell of a good cup of 
coffee, will overcome the effects of a 
continuous noise of 60 decibels (the new 
measure of the traffic noise of one of the 
busiest streets in the world). 

Experiments of the effects of noise on 
the nerves and digestion arc 'going on in 
many universities. 

Continued from the previous column 
cedar in the noble cloister at Salisbury 
Cathedral was being used not, long ago 
as a .post for. hanging a .water-can on. 
Norman doorways are used as corners 
for rubbish; tombs arc allowed to crack 
or tumble down; weeds arc allowed to 
grow, until they possess the place. 

It, need, not be ; it should not be. 
Will not the readers of,the C.N. in all our 
villages come together to save us from 
these things and .make our churchyards 
what they should be, the beautiful 
shrines of those who have passed this 
way from darkness into light ? 


A VILLAGE AND 
THE WORLD 
Hatton and Its Craftsmen 

GOOD ROBERT WRIGHT 
OF LONG AGO 

The Rural Community Councils ot 
England enrol fine craftsmen, of all 
trades, but the Derbyshire Council is 
specially proud of a family of members 
from the tiny village of Platton. 

The Wriglits have been blacksmiths 
for 100 years, and tlieir forge has 
been an efficient centre of industry in 
the village life. 

It began in Tissington, where Robert 
Wright made fine blacksmiths of his 
four sons and sent them out to establish 
forges for themselves. In due time about 
30 descendants were carrying on the 
tradition all over Derbyshire. Edward 
Wright had six sons, four of whom 
carried the family craft to Brisbane in 
Australia, Winnipeg in Canada, and 
also to Liverpool. 

Science and Skill 

The younger generation have added 
all the modern scientific knowledge to 
their skill of hand and eye, and arc to 
be found in all parts of the world. They 
hold important posts as oxy-acetylcne 
and engineering experts, and one, with 
an engineering degree, is with the 
Cunard Company as expert on oil- 
burning engines. 

There is scarcely a Dominion where a‘ 
descendant of sturdy Robert Wright has 
not carried his ringing anvil and his; 
cheerful fire and the good name of honest 
workmanship. ' . ■ 

LIKE AN ANGRY MONSTER 
Mechanical Wonder to Cross 
the World 

A GOLD MINE FAR AWAY 

Gold and fertile lands which have 
been known but have lain idle sixty 
years arc to be exploited by a remark¬ 
able expedition which is now preparing. 

It is in the heart of Australia, where 
the discovery was made long ago by^ 
explorers who realised that the district 
was so inaccessible that any attempt 
to seek fortune there was useless. 
Last April three white men, some 
aborigines, and a company of camels 
carrying mining tools, explosives, and 
provisions, made their way to this spot 
and decided that with modern means of 
transport the day had come when somc- 
; thing could be done. 

They came home, and today an ex¬ 
pedition is being arranged, with modern 
instruments, engineers, ^ and all the' 
weapons for vanquishing the obstinacy 
of Mother Nature. 

Aeroplanes will be used to take pro¬ 
visions to them, but the greatest thing 
of all will be a huge tank which can 
climb over amazing obstacles. It is a 
six-wheel vehicle of tremendous strength,' 
with enormous front wheels, and it is 
made at Watford, in Hertfordshire and 
known as the Pioneer. 

When climbing victoriously over the 
roughest ground it is said to look like 
some infuriated monster. 


THE GREAT PIPE 

In the oil regions of America are 
immense reserves of natural gas which 
is available for light, heat, and power. 
Now a scheme is on foot to lay a 
pipe-line all the way from Texas to 
Chicago. Of this pipe 1000 miles are 
already completed; on the way it 
crosses'13 rivers. At Fritcli in Texas, 
where it starts, there arc 12 groups of 
pumps of 1250 horse-power each. It 
is calculated that the known supply 
will serve the wliolc State of Illinois for 
15 years. The pipe is 24 inches wide. 


THE DEBTS OF 
FOUR NATIONS 

WHAT MIGHT HAPPEN 

The Burden of Every Man 
if the War Debts Stopped 

BRITAIN’S £150 AND 
GERMANY’S £8 

: 'In urging the immediate need for re¬ 
building the economic activity . of the 
world Sir Walter Layton, our represen¬ 
tative at the Basle Conference of Experts 
last autumn, declared tliat statesmen 
must settle the problem of War Debts 
and Reparations in a definite way. 

Moratoriums only put off the solution 
of the problem, keeping in existence a 
critical situation in which Capital refuses 
to flow freely for the benefit of the 
world’s trade. 

' Somebody Must Pay 

Sir Walter declared that the complete 
wiping out of the War Debts is not 
economic, because somebody would have 
to pay, and our country would still have 
1600,000,000 to repay out of the taxes 
for money borrowed here and loaned to 
our Allies. If the slate were wiped clean 
of international, payments the internal 
debts of the four chief countries con¬ 
cerned would be 

England £6600,000,000, at £150 a head, 
America £3200,000,000 at £2y a head, 
France £2300,000,000 at £36 a head, 
Germany £800,000,000 at £8 a head. 

Sir Walter declared that he had not 
met a German economist who said that 
his country could not pay something. 
What was required was a plan which 
would ease her position during periods of 
depression, - 

; Australians Example 

i The low figure of Germany’s internal 
debt is, of coiusc, due to the great wipe¬ 
out when the mark collapsed. It is only 
the great weaUh of our own country that 
enables so high a figure as j^i^o per head 
to be borne. It is, indeed, questionable 
whether it would not bo wise for us 
voluntarily to reduce our own indebted¬ 
ness, as has been done in Australia. 

If the interest paid out by the Govern¬ 
ment'could be lowered, and the income 
tax lowered in equal proportion, it would 
■probably help trade to develop. There 
would be hard cases if this were done, 
but it would not be difficidt for the State 
to make adjustments to meet them. 

There is no doubt whatever that the 
psychological effect of these huge debts, 
incurred as they were for purposes of 
war, is very depressing, and the sooner 
they are reduced the better it will be for 
'everybody. 

LESS NOISE IN THE TUBE 
Hdping Us to Talk Politely 

' The Underground is always experi¬ 
menting with new ideas to add to the 
convenience and comfort of its millions 
of passengers. The problem of noise, 
which prevents easy conversation in rail¬ 
way carriages and affects the nervous 
system, is one that is most difficult of 
solution, but the Underground engineers 
arc doing their , utmost to remedy the 
nuisance. 

Windows and doors have been cured 
of their rattling, but the main cause is 
the reverberation of the sound made by 
the wheels on the rails in a metal-lined 
tunnel. Some time ago they tried a 
method of lining-the upper section of 
the tunnels with asbestos pads, but the 
cost proved prohibitive. 

The latest experiment is spraying the 
tunnel with a ' mixture of glue and 
shredded asbestos. Every night a 
trolley with a quaint equipment ending 
in nozzles like bath taps is at work in 
the tunnel between Hampstead and 
Goldcrs Green. Should the result be 
successful the whole of the Piccadilly 
system will be sprayed, and we shall 
be able to talk politely and be hca^d 
by our companion. 
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Hockey on Wheels • Newcomers to Whipsnade • The Electric Age 




Jumping for Joy—These bathers make a strange pattern against the sky as they somersault 
down the beach to the soa. They are members of a San Francisco club. 



Newcomers to Whipsnade—An elephant and two dromedaries from Bostock’s menagerie have finished their travels at Whipsnade, Here they are seen arriving at the gate. See page 13. 



A Little Ooal Port—From Blyth In Northumberland this vessel Dairy Engineering—The modern milkmaid must study 

has carried coal up the Thames to Kingston, where it can be mechanics. Here one is seen at work on a milk pasteuris- 

sold at 14a 6d a ton cheaper than rail-borne coal. ation machine at the recent dairy exhibition In London. 


The New and the Old—This picture, taken in Essex, Illustrates 
.in a striking manner the intrusion of this electric age into 
one of man’s oldest industries, the tilling of the soil. 
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The Triumph of the ©ptimlists 

MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL IS STANDING UP 
Stupendous Achievement 
of Six Struggling Years 

WHAT CAN BE DONE WHEN YOU TRY 


A STAR IN INDIA’S 
SKY 

Message of Hope From a 
Girl Guide Camp 

Cy a Commissioner in India 

The beautiful hill fort of Panhala 
has been described as a jewel in the 
crown of the Maharajah of Kolliapur, 
and now comes news from there brighter 
than any jewel; it is like a star, brig]it 
with hope. 

On this hill has lately been held a 
training-camp for the Girl Guides of 
the Bombay IVcsidency. Indian prin¬ 
cesses, Brahmin ranis, and Untouch¬ 
ables have played, worked, lived, and 
eaten together in complete under¬ 
standing at a time wlicn many foci in 
despair at tlic thought of ever seeing a 
united India. 

A Queen of Hearts 

IMany of the Guiders had never licforc 
come in contact with a European. Few 
of them could speak English, and the 
meetings were conducted in one of the 
many vernaculars. The group of Ijidian 
women included one Parsec, one IMahom- 
medan, eight Jains, ten Cludstians, and 
Hindus of eight castes. Some of them 
were from the Untouchables. In no 
other movement in the whole of India 
would such a meeting have been pos¬ 
sible at this time. 

The Rani Saheb of Sangii, who has 
spent a week at our Foxleasc, the Eng¬ 
lish school of Guiding in the New I'orest, 
was ready to help in every way, and 
woji all hearts. At first the Indian 
Guiders felt that they must fall at her 
feet in the ancient manner, and their 
surprise was complete when she I'cfused 
a chair and-joined everybody on the 
bamboo matting of the lecturc-room. 
Nothing could better have brought 
home to these Indian women the mean¬ 
ing of the Guide Sisterhood. 

A Happy Afternoon 

One day the Purdah women and a 
number of Indian ladies of Kolhapur 
arrived to see the camp. It was li 
happy afternoon, and they all agreed 
wdth their spokesman. Princess Induma- 
tibai, wdicn she said: “ If India were 
full of'Guides and Scouts w^c should 
soon settle all our troubles.” 

The visitors examined everything and 
made a tour of the camp, with its 
splendid hygienic arrangements, which 
most Indian villages would do wadi to 
cop3\ One visitor w^as thinking of this 
wdien she said : ” Who knows how far 
the influence of this camp may spread ? 
In our State we have given w^omen the 
right of election to the local Councils, 
and it may be that some of these Guiders 
w'ill be instrumental in helping to change 
the conditions of more than one village 
w'here cleanliness is unknown.” 

dTic Sun was sinking as they gathered, 
British and Indian Guiders, for a little 
service, and hymns of i^raisc from tlic 
scriptures of five religions rose up into 
the Indian night. 


A THRILL ON BEACHY 
HEAD 

A brave rescue- on Bcachy Head lias 
earned the Bron/c Medal of the Royal 
Humane Society for two luistbourne 
policemen. 

Venturing too close to the edge during 
a violent gale a London visitor was 
blown over and was caught on a pro¬ 
jecting rock some distance dowai. Ser¬ 
geant John Arnold w'ent dow'n the face 
of the cliff on a rope, and Sergeant Cyril 
Simmons follow^cd him on another. 
Both ropes proved too short, but luckily 
Arnold had a short piece with him which 
ho knotted to the rope from which he 
dangled in the wdnd and rain. lie thus 
succeeded in reaching the injured 
J.oudoner. Aided by men of the signal 
station above, thctwai policemen dragged 
him safely to the top. 


S IX years ago tJie Middlesex Ho.spital 
set out to bring its services up to date. 
This, it knew, would mean i^roviding 
modern buildings at a great cost. But 
if the sick were to be cared for ade¬ 
quately it had to be done. In the face 
of all the evident difficulties the decision 
was taken, and from that day to this 
the work lias gone steadil}^ forward 
toward its magnificent goal. 

The first sum to be raised was 
;^500,ooo for reconstructing the old and 
crumbling buildings. A . promise had 
been made that while this was going on 
there should be no stoppage of the 
hospital’s service to its patients. 

A Vision of the Future 

Temporar^^ quarters were found in a 
street near by and put into condition to 
care for those who had to be moved from 
the demolished structure. On the old 
site a fine new building rose, constructed 
as far as possible on the same pleasing 
lines as the cightcenth-ccntury hospital, 
but modern in every respect inside. The 
west wing of tliis is now complete, 
enabling Middlesex ITospital to care for 
470 indoor patients. When the whole 
reconstruction scheme is completed 
there will be room for half as maii}^ more, 
TJic present hospital is therefore running 
at two-thirds of its full future capacity, 
although it already has fifty more beds 
than before. 

But a modern hospital has much more 
than wards and beds. The Middlesex 
plans to build the largest out-patient 
department in London, in order that 
the sick who arc able to be up and about 
may have expert consultation and advice 
as well as the treatment their condition 
requires. There will also be fiilly- 
eqiiippcd laboratories of two kinds : 
clinical laboratories where examinations 
and analyses will be made for the 
patients, and research laboratories where 
scientists will try to find out not only 
new and better, cures, but ways of 
preventing those illnesses which man 
need never have. 

A Magic Cheque 

Besides these services to humanity a 
hospital must also think of those in it 
who serve or learn to serve. A college is 
required. The needs of the nurses have 
already been cared for. A fairy god¬ 
mother or godfather (no one knows 
which) scut tlic magic cheque which has 
made real for them the home they 
dreamed of, one of the finest homes for 
nurses in Fngland. 

' There has been someone to tliink of 
everything; this anonymous donor 
thought of the nurses, and Lord 
Woolavington thought' of those for 
whom these splendid services would not 
ordinarily be available, the patients who 
can pay. Thanks to his generous gift 
a group of houses in the garden is to be 
remodelled to serve those in need of a 
hospital’s services on a paying basis. 
Because the sufferings of the sick poor 
wring our hearts there is no reason why 
wc should forget that the sick rich 
and the side ” modcratelj^ well off ” 
suffer too. For their needs also the new 
Middlesex will provide. 

Enthusiastic Givers 

Tlic cost of this gigantic undertaking 
will come, all told, to nearly one and a 
quai’ter million pounds. Of this ovx'r a 
million has alrcad}" been raised, leaving 
about a quarter of a million still to come. 
It is coming, coming every day. Jwen 
in the difficult year just past ovcr;f30,ooo 
came' in from a kind-hearted, genorous- 
handed, enthusiastic public. 

Beside the large gifts from })ooplc of 
means stand the small gifts of the poor. 
The contributions which arc most 
appreciated arc the modest ones which 


come from patients or the relatives of 
patients as a sign of gratitude, for all 
the Middlesex ITospital has meant to 
them in their time of trouble. The 
doctors and nurses have also given with 
a wonderful generosity. Of them Lord 
Mildmay of Flctc has rightly written 
that ” Nowhere is there to be found 
more real beauty of character, more 
tender sympathy, more warmth of 
heart, than among the medical, surgical, 
and nursing staff of a big hospital.” 

” Do you accept small contributions, 
pennies ? ” a visitor asked the secretary 
the other day. ” Pennies ? ” he said ; 
" halfpennies! ” 

Wc like the words Prince Arthur of 
Connaught used in describing the wliolc 
undertaking when he called it “a 
triumpliant challenge to pessimism.” 
The new children’s ward has been worked 
out in this spirit. Bright and gay it is, 
with picture walls of washable tiles 
depicting a scene called Come to the 
Fair, the winning design in a competi¬ 
tion held for decorating this big room. 

A Delightful Room 

At the far end is a scene showing a 
merry-go-round with its joyous riders 
leaning to the motion and the music 
which you almost seem to hear; o]Dpositc 
is the Punch-and-Judy show about to 
begin, and on the walls between arc 
many old friends. There is Tom, Tom 
the Piper’s Son, who stoic a pig and away 
did run. Miss Muffet is there with her 
spider, Mary and licr little lamb arc 
just leaving school. In smaller spaces 
between tlic windows arc Goosey- 
Goosey Gander, the Little Red Hen, and 
the Owl in the Tree. Twenty little 
patients in their enamelled beds are in 
this delightful room, and at the far end 
is a big rocking-horse to encourage them 
to do ” exactly as nurse says ” in order 
that they may be well enough to have 
a ride. Until that happy day arrives 
there are toys to play witli in bed. 

Faith and Optimism * 

On sunny days they may all be wheeled 
out to the balcony which runs the full 
length of this ward,'with a fine view of 
busy London, and St T^ancras Station 
” just over there.” 

Here is a good thing and a great 
thing, a thing recommended to us by 
the faith in it of those who know it 
best, its patients and its staff. Wc arc 
sure there arc some friends of tlic C.N. 
who will wish to have a part in this 
vast undertaking of faith and optimism ; 
and they should send their mite to 
Lord Mildmay of Fletc, 46, Berkeley 
Square, London, W.t. 

It will come back to them in happi¬ 
ness a thousand times and it will help to 
build up the joy of health for thousands. 


THE SOAP-BOX 

What docs a soap-box remind you of ? 

If you live in tJie country it ivill make 
you think of rabbit-hutchc?s. 

If you live in town it will make you 
think of a Hyde Park orator. 

But it seems that if you live in Tlcsha 
in West Africa it will make you think 
of toothache. 

The Wesley Guild Medical Mission 
there has no elaborate denial chair, 
with adjustable head-rest and velvet 
cushions, but uses just a soap-box, 
whicli (hero comes the gruesome part) is 
described as being ” worn smootli by 
many squirming sufferers.” 

Probably at this very moment a 
miserable man is nursing his aching 
chock in a hut somewhere in the Yoruba 
Forest, trying to screw up his courage, 
while his wife says grimly : 

” There’s nothing for you but the 
Soap-Box.” 


AN American To 
America 

Injustice of the British 
Debt 

While the American Congress has set 
its face against the revision of War 
Debts wc should not suppose that think¬ 
ing Americans agree with American 
politicians. 

Wc are apt to forget that in the 
United States politicians are not taken 
very seriously. The average American 
citizen is quite surprised when he comes 
to England to find that we respect our 
politicians as much as we do. 

TJic Professor of Economics at Yale 
Universitj^, Mr James Harvey Rogers, 
has just published a book in whicli he 


Deep Down in Every 
British Fleart 

EEP down in cver^^ British heart, 
irrespective of party, lies a 
profound sense of what they believe 
to be right. 

It i.s a thing upon which tliey 
don’t argue, but feel. It is one of 
the most potent forces in our lives,- 
It was the force that took the 
nation into the war, and the force 
which kept it there till the end. 

If tlic British people should feel, 
after a lapse of time, that the 
wounds of Europe were being kept 
open instead of being healed, there 
might then easily ensue the last 
tiling in the world I would like to 
sec, and that would be an estrange¬ 
ment of heart between ourpcople and 
those who took the opposite view. 

I hope and I believe that nothing 
of the kind will ever happen, but 
as one who is, who always has been, 
a warm friend of France, who desires 
and means to work with her to the 
ntinost limiUof my power, I think 
it is onl}^ a mark of friendship to 
say what I have said, and it is 
because I want that friendship to 
last that I want a rapid settlement 
of these troubles tliat arc tor¬ 
menting Europe toda^L 

Mr Baldwin some years ago 


points out to tlic American people how 
unfair the debt payments have become 
to tlic British people. He says : 

One powerful argument for the reduction 
of the British War Debt to our Government 
cannot be placed in tlie sentimental category. 

Since the various instalments of that debt 
were negotiated and spent in America our 
price level has fallen by perhaps 50 per cent, 
thereby approximately doubling the actual 
repayments demanded. 

Hence, while price level movements for the 
future most certainly cannot be forecast with 
any assurance whatever, much sound argument 
can be advanced for reducing that debt to 
about half of its present total and for placing 
its future payments on a sliding scale which 
would keep them in consonance with price 
movements in America. 

Professor Rogers also realises that, 
unfortunately for Europe and the world, 
the American people arc not experienced 
in international affairs. 

Our own country has experience 
in international finance which is sadly 
lacking in America, where the people 
have been entirely occupied in develop¬ 
ing their tremendous territory. It may 
be some time before America awakciu; 
to her true relations to the world. 
She has to learn the lesson her wise 
men arc always teaching her—that we 
are all members of one family. 

This consideration- makes it all the 
more necessary for our National Gov¬ 
ernment to take the initiative on behalf 
of a suffering world. 
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JUPITER AT HIS 
NEAREST 

A Vast World With No 
Living Thing 

WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


By the C.N, Astronomor 

Jupiter is now at his brightest, a 
lovely object high up in the night sky, 
where he is due south about midnight. 

After approaching our world for the 
last six months the giant planet will be 
at his nearest to us oh Sunday next, 
February 7, 403,700,000 miles away. 

Our star-map shows the remarkable 
figure produced by Jupitcr^s situation, 
apparently near the 
bright star Regulus 
and the other stars 
which form what is 
known as the Sickle 
of Leo. 

As wo gaze up 
at Jupiter,, hang¬ 
ing, it secins, like 
some wonderful 
celestial lamp amid 
tlie twinkling stellar 
host, it may appear 
difficult to realise that there is a 
colossal and ponderous world suspended 
in space, a world 1300 times the size of 
our own and weighing 316 times as much. 
Jupiter has a surface 120 times greater 
than that of the Earth, so what an enor¬ 
mous field for discovery is there for any 
adventurous Jovians 1 What vast areas 
to. explore and what scope for record- 
breaking. I Think of what it would mean 
to t.ake a voyage round Jupitcr ; 260,000 
miles would have to be covered, as com¬ 
pared with the trifling 25,000 miles of 
our precious little Earth. 
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Tho present position 
o£ Jupiter 


Treasures Suspended Above Us 

One may wonder how immense must 
be the wealth and how countless tlic 
treasures suspended above us in that 
colossal world. Unfortunately all that 
has been learned about Jupiter goes to 
show that there can be no one there to 
enjoy them, though there be precious 
metals and minerals in abundance, as 
undoubtedly there are. 

I But all is useless and valueless 
throughout that vast expanse of some 
-23,580 million square miles of Jupiter’s 
trackless surface. It seems a colossal 
waste, and a human observer may 
wonder for what purpose such a world 
expends its energies whirling through 
space at about 500 miles a minute, doing 
no good to anyone but to adorn the skies 
of other worlds and hold its retinue of 
nine moons together. 


Just an Inferno 

To, all appearances nothing living 
could survive on Jupiter, on account of 
his great heat Jind the vile vapours that 
fill his atmosphere, for many poisonous 
elements enter into it at the planet’s 
present temperature. Indeed, to live on 
Jupiter at the present time would be like 
living at the mouth of a roaring volcano, 
under an enormous weight of scorching 
atmosphere riven continuously by ter¬ 
rific cyclonic storms. Jupilcr is just an 
inferno, such a world as our fair ICarth 
was once upon a time. 

Wc sec, therefore,, that Jupiter is, 
after all, not a wasted and useless world 
as it appears at present, but has a great 
and doubtless grand future before it in 
the ages to come. For, like our much 
smaller world, it has to go through many 
hundreds of millions of years of what 
appears to ns to be a useless existence 
before it becomes cool enough to become 
a home of life. G. F. M. 


BARTER AGAIN 

The old idea of Barter is at the bottom 
• of a contract which the Cartagena ship¬ 
builders have entered into with the 
Soviet. They arc to build 50 tank 
steamers, and 1110 bill will be paid in 
petrol from Russia. 


C. L N. 

A Good Way of Helping 
the League 

Number of Members— 30,951 
Regular correspondence between child¬ 
ren of different countries is one of the 
best ways of helping the nations to 
know one another. We arc glad to 
find in this week’s postbag many 
requests from boys and girls for the 
names and addresses of C.L.N. members 
liviiig in other lands. 

If all those members to whom we have 
sent addresses will . encourage their 
correspondents to obtain new members 
in their own countries they will be 
doing useful, work for the C.L.N, 

A Bristol member writes to say that 
she is not only trying to get some of her 
friends at school to join the C.L.N., but 
is persuading her grown-up friends to 
become members of the League of 
Nations Union. , 

Other C.L.N. members please copy, 
How to Join the League 
All letters should be addressed: C.L.N., 
15 , Grosvenor Crescent, 

London, S.W.l, 

No Iciicrs should he 
sent to the C.N, office. 

Each application 
should enclose six- The C.L.N. Badge 
pence for card and badge, with your 
full name, age, birthday, and school. 


WRITERS AND PEACE 
Journalists Meet From 
34 Countries 

The New Year opened very well. 
January earned mucli credit in Copen¬ 
hagen, where journalists from 34 
countries met to discuss ways and 
means by which newspapers can help 
the cause of peace. 

The suggestion was made that Foreign 
Ministers should work more closely with 
jonrnalists in order to provide them with 
reliable information. 

, As a result of the discussion an ex¬ 
tremely sharp look-out will be kept 
for men who circulate false news likely 
to. stir up mistrust and hatred, and so 
endanger peace. Inflammatory accounts 
of the Geneva proceedings issued by 
newspapers more interested in telling 
something striking than something help¬ 
ful or true may have a serious effect at a 
time when hearts and minds arc more 
than usually sensitive and passions 
easily aroused. 

It is a hopeful sign that serious 
journalists all over the world, in spite 
of the wild journalists in every land, arc 
realising the great responsibility which 
is theirs. 

Perhaps thc.Kincma kings will wake 
up and begin to do their bit for peace. 


WHO WAS MAZZINi ? 

Boni Genoa, 1805. Died Pisa, 1872. 

He was one of tlic national heroes 
called to act with spirit and determina¬ 
tion in the hour of Italy’s greatest 
depression and degradation. Well edu¬ 
cated and a fiery enthusiast, ho first 
associated himself with secret societies, 
but, abandoning these, set 011 foot the 
Young Italy movement, with its watch¬ 
word God and the People, 

Banished from Italy, from France, 
and from Switzerland, he returned to 
his native, land to be appointed, with 
Saffi and Afmcllini, one of a triumvirate 
with dictatorial powers. Overpowered 
by the troops of Napoleon the Third, 
he had again to flee. After that, tliough 
his life was still eventful, he no longer 
played a really important part in tlic 
making of Italian history. 

He had already earned the gratitude 
of his countrymen in firing them with 
hope and courage to strive for tlic 
unity which they were enabled to gain. 



THERE IS ALWAYS 
AWAY 

How To Help One 
Another 

THE PHILADELPHIA MERCHANT 
AND HIS DEBTS 

A great deal of the news that comes 
from Pennsylvania in these days is 
concerned in one way or another with 
the question of unemployment. 

A debate has taken place in Phila¬ 
delphia concerning the relative merits 
of the British system of Unemployment 
Insurance and the American way of 
private charity in dealing with times' 
of depression, and the British side won. 

^ The trouble with a debate is that one 
side must win, even though the truth 
lie halfway between and a bit beyond 
both. A wise judge, summing it up, 
would have pointed out that, while 
every workman should be insured against 
unemployment, the spirit of charity 
should be kept alive for cases which no 
insurance can cover. But what is 
needed most of all is the planning of 
the world’s work on a world-wide scale, 
so that every man shall have his fair 
sharc of work to do and a suitable 
reward for it. 

No Vegetables Wasted 

As we arc still a long way away from 
any such ideal solution of the world’s 
dinicultics the citizens o[ Pennsylvania 
arc doing what they can here and now 
to help one another. The State troopers 
who Lire charged with patrolling the 
roads in country districts have taken it 
upon themselves to collect from the 
fanners along their regular beats all 
the inferior or surplus vegetables that 
would otherwise bo thrown away. In 
this way ten thousand buslicls of vegc- 
tallies and fruits were gathered for the 
benefit of needy families. 

A business man of Philadelphia, 
wanting to do his bit, was prepared to 
make a good-sized contribution to a 
charity fund that was being raised, but 
when he looked in his cheque book he 
found that so many people owed him 
money that he had not enough left. 

A Novel Device 

lie thought it over, and finally hit upon 
a novel device for encouraging his 
customers to pay up. He sent them 
letters with a list of needy charities 
enclosed and asked them which charity 
they, most wanted to help. Then he 
explained tliat if they would send him 
the money they owed him he would 
forward it to the charity named and 
send them a receipt. In this way he 
was able to put his books in order, and 
had the satisfaction (which he shared 
with his customers) of feeling that, like 
the woman in the Bible, he had done 
what he could. 


BOOKS TO READ WITH 
THE FINGER 
The World’s Libraries For 
the Blind 

A machine has been invented enabling 
ordinary sized books to be printed for 
tlic blind in ink. 

The cumbrous books with raised 
letters, expensive to produce and circu¬ 
late, may in future be dispensed with. 

This new apiTaratus is called the 
photo-clectrograph,. and has been in¬ 
vented by two Frenchmen, M Thomas 
and M Couland. A ray of light is passed 
along the printed line and each letter is 
made to appear magnified and in relief 
in another part of the machine, upon 
which the reader places his finger. 

Not only Braille characters but 
ordinary letters can be converted into 
relief by this machine, so that every 
printed book will be available to blind 
readers as soon as they arc familiar with 
Lthc shapes of ordinary letters. 


IT 






J N millions of homes in every 
part of the .world “Ovaltinc** 
is the daily food beverage for 
Health, Strength and Vitality. 

“ Ovaltine is a pure, natural 
product. It is not a mere 
mixture of powdered malt, 
; milk powder, dried eggs and 
cocoa, but an original product 
prepared from malt extract, 
fresh creamy milk, and new- 
laid eggs from our own and 
specially selected farms. The 
health-giving nourishment they 
so richly supply is extracted, 
concentrated and presented as 
a delicious and easily digested 
food beverage which contains, 
in correct proportion, all the 
food elements essential to health. 

Every particle of “ Ovaltine ” is 
nourishment. And the prices 
at which ‘ Ovaltine ” is sold 
render it the most economical 
form of concentrated nourish¬ 
ment obtainable. 

Every member of every home—* 
young and old alike—should 
drink this incomparable and 
delicious food beverage in place 
of other mealtime beverages. 
Drink it also last thing each 
night to ensure unbroken and 
refreshing sleep. 



Builds-up Brairii Nerve and Body 

Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland, 
i/i, i/io and 3/3 per tin. 
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The Biggest Trees 


Many of these oaks arc over a thou¬ 
sand years old, and must have given 
shelter to our Saxon forefathers. 

We have already spoken of the chest¬ 
nut at Canford in Dorset, which has a 
waist measurement of 39 feet. Now we 
hear of another Spanish chestnut at 
Squdrryes Court, Westerham, Kent, 
which is 22 feet round. 

The yews come next. We ourselves 
have come across many of these glorious 
old yews in our country churchyards. 
This is the list sent by our readers. The 
biggest is said to be 1400 years old. 

Site OF Tree Feet 

Gresfoi'd, near Wrexham. 30 

Nortli Boarhunt, Hampshire .. 27 
Selborne, Hampshire .. . .. .. 27 

Corhampton, Hampshire.26 

Harlington, Middlesex .20 

Wc cannot be quite sure of the Gres- 
ford Yew, as another reader gives its 
measurement as 25 feet. The correct 
height at which to measure the trunk of 
a tree is four feet from the ground. 

Ten people can stand inside the yew 
at North Boarhunt. ■ The tree in the 
Rectory grounds measured by the 
boarders of South Farnborough High 
School in Hampshire is probably a yew, 
but they forget to say its kind, only its 
measurement, which is 29 feet measured 
three feet from the ground. Hampshire 
seems a great county for ancient yews. 

Splendid Elms and Beeches 

The elms have next place, which is 
won for them by the tree at Alderlcy, 
near Wotton-undcr-Edge in Gloucester¬ 
shire. It has a measurement of over 27 
feet. Another on the main Hereford to 
Hay Road, and one at Oaken, near 
Wolverhampton, both measure 24 feet 
round. There is another elm near it 
measuring 22 feet round, while at Clifton, 
Bristol, is one of 21 feet. 

The largest beech found by our readers 
is in the New Forest. It is King’s Beech 
in Mark Ash Wood, and its girth is over 
25 feet. Another in Queen's Bower in the 
same forest is 22. feet, while the magnifi¬ 
cent old beech in the grounds of New- 
battle Abbey, Midlothian, has a girth 
of 23 feet, a foliage circumference of 
400 feet, and a height of 112 feet. 

The beech at Cullodcn House, where 
the Stuart Pretender is said to have slept 
before the battle, is 17 feet round and 
has branches which run along the 
ground, take root, and then swell out to 
a tremendous thickness. 

The Biggest Sycamore 

The biggest sycamore seems to be the 
one on the York Road, near Thirsk, 
which bears a notice to say that old 
stage-coach drivers would point it out as 
the finest sycamore on any high road 
between Edinburgh and London. It is 
21 feet round the waist. 

Next come a birch in Lever Park, 
near Liverpool, measuring 21 feet, and a 
plane near Binglcy, Yorkshire, measur¬ 
ing 20 feet. 

In the park at Hatch Beauchamp is a 
magnificent ash, and near Crowthornc in 
Berkshire is the biggest Wellingtonia 
found by our readers ; but these are 
little more than sticks compared with the 
oaks, for they measure only 17 feet round. 
The biggest measurement wc have for a 
cedar is nearly 15 feet. 

We shall have .to wait to announce the 
winner of the los till wc hear about the 
Ncwland oak. Three readers will claim 
the prize if the Bowthorpe oak wins. 


FIRST ON THE LIST 

Gollieston Wins the 
Shield 

THE BEST WRECK SERVICE 
OF 1931 

Every year lifeboatmen perform pro¬ 
digies of valour and every year it is hat'd 
to decide which crew stands first on the 
list of honour. 

The Board of Trade Shield for the 
Best Wreck Service of the year goes this 
time to Gollieston in Aberdeenshire. 

On the night of December 2, during a 
south-easterly gale, the steam trawler 
Nairn went ashore at Broadhaven. The 
coastguards saw her distress signals and 
fired maroons to summon the Collicstoa 
Life-Saving Apparatus Company. 

Very quickly the men were assembled 
on a cliff abreast of the wreck, trying to 
get a rope to the Nairn by means of a 
rocket; but this failed owing to the 
tremendous force of the wind. 

District Officer Smailes very cour¬ 
ageously went down the cliff and found 
a ledge. There he was joined by four 
other men, Shelley, Walker, Hender¬ 
son, and Robertson, who brought down 
the, rocket gear and a powerful lamp. 
Because there was so little room it was 
difficult, even dangerous, work to set up 
the rocket apparatus, but it was done, 
and a rocket fired which safely reached 
the wreck. 

Heroic Work in the Dark. 

Now came a fresh difficulty. As the 
shipwrecked crew began to haul in the 
life-saving gear it fouled the rocks 
between cliff and wreck. Down scram¬ 
bled the District Officer and three 
others, and cleared it, though violent 
seas were breaking over the rocks, the 
wind was tremendous, and it was hard 
to keep a footing on the slippery rocks 
ill the darkness. 

They were in great peril of being 
swept away and battered to death on the 
rocks. Twice more the gear fouled the 
rocks, and each time they went down 
again to clear it. 

Meanwhile Shelley, the fifth man, was 
bravely going up and down the cliff, in 
gale and darkness, bearing messages 
from those on the rocks to those on the 
top of the cliff. 

Tlianks to such courage all the ten 
men of the Nairn got safely to shore. 


Some Good in the Worst of Us 


THE GOLDEN STREET 

At Bushy Park in Bristol there are 
three houses in a row and a golden 
wedding couple in each house—as bright 
a patch of gold as you will find in any 
city , in these islands. 

Mr and Mrs Wilding celebrated their 
golden wedding on Christmas Day; 
Mr and Mrs Webber had changed their 
silver into gold a week or two earlier ; 
but Mr and Mrs Gibson are well on the 
way to their diamond wedding day. 

Mr Gibson delivered the letters in 
Bristol before there w'as such a thing as 
a parcel post, and he remembers being 
chosen in 1883 to take round the very 
first parcels because he knew every 
street of Bristol. 


COLD NEWS 


A RICH MAN AND | 
SHAKESPEARE 

HIS FINE COLLECTION 
OF BOOKS 

Completion of a Great Gift to 
the World 

ELIZABETHAN PLAYHOUSE 

A magnificent Shakespeare library 
now stands by the Capitol at Washing¬ 
ton, Costing ;^400,ooo, this new build- 
ifig has been designed to house an 
amazing collection of books worth nearly 
a million pounds. It is the gift to the 
world of Henry Clay Folgcr, President 
of the Standard Oil Company of America 
and a life-long lover of Shakespeare, 
Before he died in the summer of 1930 he 
bought the site of the building, chose the 
design of its marble walls, and planned 
the lovely interior. 

Flis Shakespeare collection is one of the 
finest in the world. It contains 79 of the 
200 known copies of the First Folio 
edition of the plays published in 1623, 
nine plays issued in quarto size in 1619 
and purchased for \;;^2o,ooo, volumes of 
the poet’s works which belonged to 
Charles Lamb, Coleridge, George Wash- 
iiigtou, Abraham Lincoln, and other 
famous people, and a series of letters 
about Shakespeare by great authors. 
Altogether the collection has 70,000 
volumes by or about Shakespeare and 
his contemporaries. 

The World Shakespeare Knew 

Lest it should clash in style with other 
great buildings at Washington the 
exterior is designed in simple classical 
lines. Around it arc reliefs by John 
Gregory of scenes from Shakespeare’s 
Plays—Macbeth and the Witches, Lear 
iu th(i Storm, and so on. These are 
happily ranged below the windows. 

Formal gardens planted thick with 
yews surround the building, and from 
one of these peeps out a statue of Puck 
on a fountain. 

Immediately on entering wc find our¬ 
selves back in the old world Shake¬ 
speare knew. The central portion is 
devoted to an exhibition gallery with 
panelling of the English Renaissance 
and a reading-room beyond it where 
students can sit and read in front of a 
Tudor fireplace under a vaulted roof. 

The Memorial Reproduced 

At one end of this room is an oak 
screen with a reproduction of the Shake¬ 
speare memorial in Stratford Church, 
and facing it is a great window with 
stone tracery like that in the same 
church and filled with stained glass 
depicting the Seven Ages of Man as 
described iu As You Like It. 

* One wing contains studies and offices 
and the other a theatre which will hold 
300 people. This theatre is a recon¬ 
struction of an Elizabethan playhouse 
such as Shakespeare himself acted in. 
We have the typical courtyard with over¬ 
hanging galleries, the outer stage on 
which the gallants and tlicir ladies used 
to sit, the iiiner stage, and above it the 
balcony stage which forms so prominent 
a feature in Romeo antPJuliet. 

The Right Use of Leisure , 

In order to give the ilhision of open 
air a canopy is stretched across the 
theatre below the ceiling, electric lights 
above giving a daylight .effect. Ilcrc 
Shakespeare’s plays will again bo acted 
in the simple way iu which they were 
first shown to the world. 

The whole building is an appeal made 
by one of America’s hardest workers 
and most successful business men for 
the right use of leisure. Flo found time 
to read and to write books on Shake¬ 
speare, and he had planned a little room 
in this shrine to which he and his wife 
could come and continue their studies. 

Hai'dly less stimulating than the idea 
of the wonderful building they have 
given us is the example they set of zeal, 
industry, and love of fine things. 


M any C.N. readers followed our sug¬ 
gestion and went searching for 
the big trees of their neighbourhood 
with a tape measure. 

Of course the oak wins, but there 
are far more giants in the land than wo 
imagined. A chestnut comes next (the 
Canford tree), and then come the yews. 

Here arc twenty-two of the largest oaks 
sent in, with their waist measurements. 
Wc arc not sure as to the height at 
which these trees have been measured, 
however, and the figures may therefore 
be misleading in some cases. 

Will any readers who are able to 
measure these trees four feet from the 
ground please do so and correct us if 
we are wrong ? 

Magnificent Oaks 

The list is headed by the ancient Ncw¬ 
land Oak, but we would like to hear from 
, a Gloucester reader whether the tree is 
still living or is just a ruin. Wc are not 
sure, also, of the state of the Cowthorpe 
Oak at Wetherby in Yorkshire. 

Site of Tree Feet 

Ncwland Oak, Gloucestershire aG 

Bowthorpe Oak, Lincolnshire .. .. 45 

Headcorn Oak, Kent . 42 

Elizabeth’s Oak, Cowdray Park, Sussex 40 
Cowthorpe Oak, Wetherby, Yorks .. 38 

Billy Wilkins, Melbury, Dorset .. 38 

Woodthorpe Oak, Alford, Lincolnshire 37 

Brenchley Oak, Kent.. 36 

Major Oak, Sherwood Forest, Notts. 35 
Ampthill Park Oak, Bedford .. .. 32 

Powis Castle Park, Welshpool .. .. 30 

Bradgate Park, Leicester .... 30 

Wishing Oak, Okeover Park, Staffs... 29 

Lanington Oak, near Gloucester .. 29 

Gog of Yardley Chase, Northampton 28 
Old Binley Oak, near Coventry .. 27 

Bennington, Kent ... ... .. .. 26 

Thorington Hall, Colchester .. .. 26 

Beggar’s Oak, Abbots Bromley, Staffs. 25 
In St Leonard’s Forest, Horsham, Sussex 25 
Peckforton Castle, Tarporle}^, Cheshire 25 

Lowick Oak, Northants .25 

There are several others larger than 
the one wc mentioned, the Kniglitwood 
Oak, which is 21 feet round. One of 
these giants stands on the banks of the 
North Tyne, near Bellingham, its roots 
exposed by Hoods, but as hale and solid 
as a youngster of 400 years. The one 
in the spinney near Barking Church 
in Suffolk shows its great age and 
cannot last much- longer. It is called 
the Gospel Oak. Another of the same 
size in Castle Donington Hall Park, 
near Derby, is called Daniel Lambert, 
after the fattest man England has 
ever known. This tree’s waist measure¬ 
ment is 21 feet. 

One reader tells us that her father 
used to rear calves inside the Bow¬ 
thorpe Oak, while another says that 
15 people have sat down at a table for 
a meal within it. The inside is worn 
quite smooth. 

In Sherwood Forest 

The Major Oak iu Sherwood Forest 
is so famous that there is a keeper to 
guard it through the summer months. 
A reader writes from Mansfield to say 
that she once stood with 18 other 
people inside this tree, but it is now 
shrinking and cannot hold so many. In 
the forest, also, is another old oak with 
a silver birch growing out of the top of it. 
i The oak in Bradgafc Park is one of a 
group' of giants. There arc two others 
measuring over 26 feet and one of 
22 feet. They stand near the chapel 
where Lady Jane Grey often knelt, for 
the ruin close by was her home. 


I T will be some time before wc can match 
this news from Czecho-Slovakia. 

The convicts in that State are-made 
to work at profitable trades, and are 
paid at’ most 3d a day. Half of this 
money is kept by the State till a con¬ 
vict’s sentence is finished, so that no 
.man can leave prison quite penniless. 
The other half is the convict’s own ; -no 
doubt he can spend it on jam or some 
other flavouring for prison fare. 

But this winter the convicts of 
Kartliaus have been saving their half¬ 


pence until they had £2^, This money 
they gave to a fund for helping the 
children of the unemployed.. 

We must not be sentimental about 
those convicts. They are bad men, 
enemies to law and order, and they have 
had to be shut up like savage dogs who 
arc a danger to the rest of the world. 
But they arc not so hardened in heart 
as to be able to endure the thought of 
children going hungry. 

There is good even in the worst of us ; 
and so there is hope for mankind. 


A lead wire cooled to within five 
degrees of the absolute zero will conduct 
an electric current 800 million times 
more readily than a wire at ordinary 
temperatures. 

This astonishing effect of cold on 
many metals and alloys is being investi¬ 
gated, especially as it has recently been 
discovered that with certain types of 
electric current (alternating high fre¬ 
quency) the hngcly-incrcascd conducting 
power can be got with a much lower 
degree of cold. 

The experiments now going on may 
have many important results in elec¬ 
trical science. 
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T'he Children s Newspaper 


GEORGE FORREST 

The Man Who Loved 
Flowers 

TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS OF 
ADVENTUROUS RESEARCH 

Who would risk his life for a flower ? 

George Forrest. 

Ill the mountaia lauds where India 
and China meet, and travellers arc not 
wanted by the jealous folk who live in 
lonely' villages, Forrest journeyed in 
disguise. He had a sallow skin and a 
profound knowledge of the customs and 
speech of the people, yet he ran a great 
risk, for, even though people might not 
talic him to be a foreign spy, they might 
have knocked him on' the head for his 
money. Travellers must carry moiicy, 
and human' life is not a very sacred 
thing in the great divide between the 
Mekong and Salween Rivers. 

But the explorer cared nothing for all 
that. Nortli-West Yiinan was rich in 
undiscovered plants, and that was all 
that mattered to him. 

Now comes news that he has died of 
heart failure aihong the mountains. 

It was his eighth great expedition. 
He was searching for a valley he 
believed to be on the Tibetan plateau, 
bordered, by a range of very high 
mountains on either side, and watered 
by a river which llowcd into the Mekong. 

The Valley of His Dreams 

There he hoped to find new and 
wonderful rhododendrons, but it seems 
that he never reached the valley of his 
dreams. His sudden death came upon 
liim at Tcngyuch, iu Yimaii province, 
',200 miles from Bhamo, 

What is there to show for Iiis 28 
years of research ? No row of traycl 
books and no list, of lectures given. 
He was a shy man, and never talked of 
his adventures. 

The thing he did was to make 
Furopcan gardens more beautiful. Be¬ 
cause of him scores of new plants have 
come into our ken, and especially docs 
the gardener thank him for fresh and 
lovely rhododendrons. 

Botanists say that his knowledge of 
Kastern Asiatic plants was unrivalled. 
His field notes will make botanical 
history. Always he will be remembered 
as one of the great plant collectors of the 
world, but the world in general will not 
know his name. 

A BUSH EPIC 
A Horse and His Master 

ITiis is the story of Bighifoot, a roan 
mare from the Wild Horse Plains in the 
iVlaggea district of Central Australia. 

She is owned by Albert Herman, a 
young stockman, and has been liis con¬ 
stant companion. Riding through the 
Bush at sundown the other day she 
Caught*hcr foot in a rabbit burrow and 
fell, rolling over her master. She rose 
to licr feet at once and stood looking 
at the prostrate form on the ground. 
Slic whinnied and got no response and 
then, with bridle flying, she galloped off. 

Racing swiftly across country she 
reached the stockyards of the Binnics, 
the nearest settlement. She was almost 
at a point of collapse. The Binuies 
realised that something must be wrong 
and they immediately set out to follow 
the faithful little marc’s tracks. In the 
swift twilight they galloped along and 
presently a thread of light showed them 
whore the injured stockman lay. 

Herman had snffered agonies. He 
was unable to rise and could only cover 
the ground by digging his fingers into 
the hard earth and dragging himself 
along. He had managccl to cover 
several hundred yards, suffering ex¬ 
cruciating pain; and reached some timber 
with whicli ho had made a small fire. 
Jack and William Binnie found him in 
a state of exhaustion. They took him 
Iiomc and a doctor was brought out. 
ITc was eventually taken to Boxton 
hospital, whci'c he lies critically ill. 


THE WHIPSNADE 
CIRCUS 

A NEW THRILL FOR 
VISITORS 

Country Home For Bostock’s 
Menagerie 

THE ZOO’S FIRST 1932 BABY 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

The population of the Whipsnadc 
Zoological Park has been increased by 
the arrival of a collection of animals 
from Bostock’s menagerie. It consists of: 

1 Indian elephant i Polar bear 

2 dromedaries i brown bear 

11 lions 1 -striped hypna 

2 tigers 1 spotted hyena 

5 leopards 2 Alsatian wolves 

Idle sc newcomers to the country Zoo 
arc not yet enjoying the full advantages 
of Whipsuade. Visitors will still have 
to wait before seeing lions,< tigers, and 
leopards prowling about in comparative 
freedom, for the chalk pits intended 
to be the ultimate home of the lions .are 
not yet ready for occupation, nor .have 
any suitable, enclosures been prepared 
for tigers and leopards. 

jMoreover, some ■ of these circus 
creatures are apparently not used to an 
open-air life and must ^ be prepared 
gradually for the change. For some 
weeks they will be kept in the menagerie 
wagons which they have occupied 
during their years with Bostock's. 

Farewell to Old Friends 

The wagons arc to be arranged in a 
paddock and covered with a c^invas, 
so that for a time these animals from 
Bostock’s will still be shown as a circus. 

This, ' however, may not have been 
a great disappointment to these new 
inmates. Several of them were born in 
captivit}^ and have never known free¬ 
dom, and all arc accustomed to circus 
life; while the tigers, leopards, and six 
of the lions arc perfectly tame and 
fond of human society. 

Three of their own keepers acconl- 
pariied them on the journey to Whips¬ 
nadc, but having seen their charges 
safely at their destination they bade 
them farewell. The poor circus animals 
liave not only clianged their mode of 
life, they have lost their old friends. 
Not until they have the chance of 
enjoying the comparative freedom of 
living inTarge paddocks will it be known 
if they are really happy and contented 
in their country quarters. 

A Rare Youngster 

The Regent’s Park menagerie has also 
acquired some newcomers from Bos¬ 
tock’s. .These arc a spotted hyena, 
a lynx, fifteen monkeys, a brown bear, 
a raccoon, a kangaroo, porcupines, 
badgers, agouties, and a number of 
macaws, cockatoos, and parakeets. 

Another new addition at Regent’s 
Park is the first baby creature ,tb be 
born in 1932. This is an oryx antelope, 
a rare and important youngster, for it is 
sixty years since one of these animals 
was bred, in the menagerie. 

He is a healthy little specimen, but 
for a time after his arrival lie was 
hidden in a closed section of the antelope 
house. After the birth of her offspring 
The mother antelope became as fierce 
as a tigress in her desire to protect her 
precious charge, and as these Sudanese 
animals have long, scimitar-like horns 
and arc highly skilled in the art of 
indicting unexpected injuries through 
the bars of the dcu it was feared she 
might do serious damage to her visitors. 

THE TOM THUMB OF 
AEROPLANES 

Two Ilaliatl inventors, the brolliors 
Frigiiani have constructed probably the 
smallest aeroplane in the world. 

It is to be ])laccd on the market, called 
the Dwarf. It is under 15 feet across the 
wings. TTic trials at the aerodrome of 
Turin have given every satisfaction. 



The country united in a determination to win 
through to better times again. It waits only fora 
clear signal. . 


Unemployinent signals “Buy British ” 

We have been too ready to buy goods carelessly, 
without asking where they come from. We must 
think first of our own Workers. 

The Trade Balance signals “Buy British’’ 

We have been buying from abroad more than we 
can afford. We must spend less abroad and more 
at home. 

. Hoxo will you answer these signals? 

Flash back the answer that will send the country 
full speed ahead to employrnent and prosperity :— 
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THE DANGER TRAIL 
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CHAPTER 35 
Shots at Dawn 

'OD was triumphant, Derch not so sure. 
Th'o monster’s paw‘might be a big 
argument in their favour, but-he ’noticed 
how quickly Yarm recovered from his first 
amazement, and did not feel easy in his mind. 

Yarm began to talk to Kespi, and Derek 
wished intensely he could understand what 
tlicy were saying. Yarn! ‘asked quick, 
harsh questions, Kespi answered quietly. 
13lit then Kespi was always calm and 
collected. Even if Yarm had been threat¬ 
ening 'them with instant death Kespi 
would not have raised his voice in reply. 
At last Yarm’s questions ceased and he 
turned and started toward the town. 
TJic others followed. 

“ What’s the old fellow been saying ? ” 
Tod ashed eagerly of Kespi. 

“ He say Koli very angry, I say best 
thing ho tcU Koli wc go to Fire Xhillcy to 
hunt groat beast.” ; 

” It’s a good notion, Kospi^ and Koh will 
never know how scared wc were,” .. - 

A ghost of a smile crossed Kespi’s wrinkled 
face, "No; wo not'tell him that,”, he 
agreed. " And Yarin say no harm come,” 

" I hope he’s right,” Derek said anxionsl 3 ^ 
” Anjdiow, it .seems the only thing to do.. 
It was smart of you to think-of bringing the 
paw, Kespi, but then I sui>posc you made 
til is plan as soon as you saw we had to go 
back.”-. ■ ‘ 

"It best to think in good time,” said 
the old cacique with a little smile. 

As they neared the town they. met ^ 
couple of men coming in from their work in 
tlio fields. The men stared as if they had 
seen a part}^ of ghosts, then as their eyes 
fell upon the monstrous paw which swung 
between Derek and Tod. their c^xs nearly 
burst from their heads. They gave queer, 
gasping cries, and ran like hares up the road. 

" Gone to tell their friends, I guess,” said 
Tod, and he was right. 13ut neither he nor 
Derek , was prepared . for the sensation 
caused by their troph 3 ^ When they came 
to the main street leading up to the palace 
it seemed as if every man, woman, and child 
in the place were lining the sides. They 
stood in dead silence but every eyo was 
^ixed on the beast's great foot. 

“Wish they’d say.something,” growled 
fod. Like Derek, he was feeling a bit 
nervous. 

Koh was waiting in the big hall, a fine 
figure' in liis silver-grey tunic with the 
circlet of silver on his head. He did not 
salute The boy^s and there was a formidable 
frown on his handsome face. Y^ct when he 
saw the paw the frown faded. 

He stepped forward and stood gazing at 
the huge, ugly trophy with its vast curved 
daws. He x>iit out his hand and touched 
it and they saw him shiver slightly. Then 
he turned to Kespi with a quick question 
and Kespi answered in Ins usual quiet 
voice. "They saw Koli’s c^^cs begin to shine 
. and suddenly he swung round on them, 
smiling, his whole expression changed. 

" I wish I knew what Kespi’s been stuffing 
him with,” remarked Tod softly to Derek. 

Kespi heard. ” .1 tell liim how 3^011 shoot 
great beast,” he said. 

Koh began to talk to Tod. 

" He sa 3 ’’ you very great hunter,” Kespi 
translated. " lie say this greatest thing 
ever done in .vallc 3 '. He say he and all 
his people thank you very much. He make 
you Prince.” 

Tod got as red as his own hair. 

" Stop him, Kesx^i,” lie implored. " Tell 
him the only reason 1 let off the old gun was 
that I was scared green.” 

Koh, still smiling, went on and Kespi 
continued to translate. . ^ 

" Now he say he see you modest like all 
brave j^cojilc. He going; to make great 
feast for you.” Kespi changed his tone 
sHghtl 3 ^ "Please, you lookqiloascd, Tod, 
then Koh forget how you run away,” - 

" Grin, you ass,” said Derek. 

Tod did his best, but it was not a very 
good best. 

" He’ll give the whole show awa 3 ',” 
Derek said to Kespi. "Tell Koh wo’rc 
very tired and hot, and ask him if we can 
go and wash and change before.the feast.” 

Kesj)! did as Derek asked, aiid Koh 
most graciously x^ermitted them to retire. 

The feast was sidcndid and the boys quite 
liungry enough to enjoy the good things. 
And tlic}^ would not have been human if 
they had not also ciijo 3 ’^ed the wn 3 ^ in‘which 
Koh and Ins ]>cox>lo looked at them. They 
vvere treated as heroes, and Kcsxii explained 
that, now the beast was dead, the Terrace 
People would be able to settle and cultivate 
the Vail 03 ^ of lure. Tliis, he said, would be 


Serial Story by 
T. G. Bridges 


a great advantage to them because the 
Terraced Valley was alrcad 3 ' overcrowded. 

Tile beast’s hung from the roof 

of the hall, and one man after another 
would, go up and look at it, touch it, then 
stare at the boys as if he could not believe 
that they had actually killed such a monster. 

Hut this x‘>raise grew tiresome. The bo 3 ^s 
were glad when it was over and the 3 " were 
able to get back, to tlicir own quarters, 
strixi off their State garments, and fling 
themselves into their broad, comfortable 
hammocks. Tod lay silent a while and 
Derek saw he was frowning. 

" Looks to me it’s a case of As 3^011 were,” 
Tod said at last. 

" It’s worse,” replied Derek. " Wlicn wc 
first came it was just my likeness to Ativa 
that took their fanc 3 r, but now we’ve done 
this stunt every man jack of them believes 
wc were sent for the sx>ccial x^nrposc of 
doubling their territory. They’ll hang 
on to us tighter than wax.” 

■ Tod groaned. 

" Yarm’s our only hope,” Derek went on, 
" but \vith the bridge guarded and no other 
way out I can’t imagine how we’re going to 
get awa 3 '.” 

Tod stiffened, 

" We've got to get away. Wc don’t let 
our folk down, wliatcver happens.” He 
yawned. . " But I'm too tired to do any 
more thinking tonight. Let's slcc]) and 
tomorrow we’ll make xdans.” 

. They had done a lot that day and they 
had had x>i‘ccious little sleep the x^revious 
night. In a very few minutes they were 
both in the land of dreams. Derek woke 
with the sound of a gunshot in his cars. It 
was early dawn and he sat up and listened. 

Yes; there it was again. It was like the 
crack of a rifle at a distance, 3 ^ct who could 
X:>ossibly be shooting in this unknown valley 
wlicrc the only firearm was their own old 
double-barrel which at the moment was 
leaning against the wall in the corner of the 
room ? He slipped out of his hammock, 
went across to Tod and shook him awake. 

" What’s up ? ” growled Tod. 

" Someone’s shooting,” Derek told him. 

** Shooting ! ” Tod sat up sharpl 3 ^ and 
at that very moment a regular volley broke 
out. Rifle shots; not a doubt of,it. Tod 


fairly leaped out of his hammock and grabbed 
for his clothes. 

'I\vo minutes later both. bo 3 'S were running 
(lowii the street, 

CHAPTER 36 
Sentence of Death 

I NDIANS roused, 113 ' the firing were out,' 
but those x^Goplc were not fighters. 
They looked scared. None of . them inter¬ 
fered with the boys. Three more shots 
came in rapid succession, and Tod turned 
to Derek as he ran. 

" From the bridge,” he said quickly, and 
Derek nodded. In a few minutes they were 
clear of the town and racing down the x^nth 
toward the bridge head. As they xiasscd 
out of the trees and came within sight of 
the ravine Derek, who was leading, x^nllcd 
uy> short. " Dolaro,” he said with a gasp, 
" ]\Iight have known it,” Tod answered 
curtl 3 ', " I reckon he tracked us.” 

" An 3 ’way he’s here and, what’s more, he’s 
across the bridge,” 

Thc 3 ’ stood and watclicd. By dint of 
heavy firing Dolaro and his brigands had 
driven the bridge guard back and had 
crossed into the valle 3 '. No\y they were 
standing, grouped together, talking among 
themselves, evidently discussing what was 
best to do. 

" Tliis is a sweet mess iq^.” muttered 
Derek, but before he could say more he and 
Tod were surrounded by a large body of 
Indians armed with bows and arrows and 
bronze knives who had come uji as silent as 
snakes. Their leader, a x^owcrfully-built 
3 'oiuig man, signed to the boys to follow 
him and led them back off the road. He x)ut 
his fingers to his lips for silence, then he and 
his men crouched down among the bushes 
lining both sides of the x^nth. 

" An ambush,” Derek whispered to Tod, 
and 7'od nodded. " We can’t do anything,” 
Derek added in the same low voice, 

" Why should wc ? ” was Tod’s retort. 
" Dolaro’s no friend of ours. Sit tight and 
wait—that's our lay.” 

They had not long to wait, for presently 
came the tramp of heavy feet as Dolaro led 
his men up the path. The bo 3 'S noticed that 
both Dolaro and his men looked gaunt and 
ragged. Derek judged that they had run 
out of food, and that it was for this reason 
they had forced their way into the valley. 


Jacko Wants a Dog 


J ACKO said they had been without a dog 
far too long. Home was nothing 
without a dog. 

Mother Jacko .was inclined to agree 
with him. But Fcithcr Jacko had other 
views, chiefly on account of the expense. 

" It needn’t cost you a x^enny, Dad,” 
begged Jacko. " Chimx') knows a real 
nice- dog that I can have for nothing.” 

"Oh, docs he?” replied his father, 
" And who’s to pay the licence ? ” 

Jacko hadn’t thought of that. 


object to, and so presently Jacko and 
Belinda and tlic dog, on the end of a 
long lead, started off home. 

All went well till thc3^. reached the 
High Street ; and here there was such 
a crowd that the dog got excited and 
rushed about like a mad thing. 

Really, Jacko,” said Belinda, " you 
must be careful. Lie'll need a lot of 
training. Go away ! ” she added sharply, 
as the animal sx^irang up at her and 
planted two muddy paws on her new coat. 



Poor Belinda spun round between them 


It was Belinda who came to the 
rescue. Belinda loved dogs, and as 
jLicko’s birthda3^ was getting near she 
offered to x^‘^y tho licence for him as a 
birthda3^ 

" You’re a sxiort, Belinda ! ” Jacko 
cried. " I’ll go and fetch the little beggar 
straight away.” 

But Belinda thought she had better 
go with him. She liadn’t much faith 
in Cliiinx^, so sbe put on licr hat and coat 
and away thc3^ went. 

It looked a surprisingly nice dog, and 
so affectionate. Belinda saw nothing to 


Jacko gave a tug at the lead, and the 
dog, barking joyfully, darted round to 
Belinda’s other side,,and gave a pla3dul 
bite at her elbow. 

" Down, sir ! ” cried Belinda, swing¬ 
ing round to avoid the tiresome creature. 

But she had forgotten the lead. Jacko 
pulled one wny, the dog jiullcd the other. 
Poor Belinda spun round between them, 
and down she went like a ninepin. 

She wasn’t hurt, but she was so angry 
that she stoutly refused to have any¬ 
thing more to do with the dog—or, you 
may be sure, the licence cither. 


'Hie Indians lay quiet. They were so per¬ 
fectly hidden that even the boys could only 
see tlic two or three nearest. Not one moved 
until the signal was given. This was one 
note from a horn. Then like one man they . 
sprang iq^jon the invaders. 

Dolarp and his men were caught unaware. 
They had not a chance. A rifle or two 
squibbed off, but the bullets went wild and 
in a flash Dolaro’s whole party were on the 
ground, each held down by a couple .of 
sturdy warriors. The officer gave an order, 
and each man’s hands were tied behind his 
back. Within tlircc minutes the whole lot 
were being marched into the town. 

The bo 3 \s followed. They might have 
made a break for the bridge, but what was 
the use ? Kesprand Manacan were not with 
them. Even the emeralds were still in their 
quarters. • 

"-Here’s a xwetty mess,” said Derek. 

" What’s worrying you ? ” asked Tod. 

" Looks to me these Indians have done u.s a 
good turn. Now wc won’t have them dogging 
us all the way home.” 

" You don’t understand, Tod. After all, 
they’re white men, and wc can’t see them 
scux>pcrcd.” 

" And don’t thc 3 '- deserve it ? ” returned 
Tod, " They've killed some of the bridgi5 
guards. I tell you, straight, Derek,” lu; 
added doggedly, " I’m not going into mourn¬ 
ing for Dolaro and Co.” 

Derek saw it was no use saying anything 
more for the moment, hut he was very un- 
cas 3 '' as they walked back. 

They found Kesx^i up and waiting for 
them. Somehow he already had the news. 
Kespi always seemed to know everything 
that Avas going on, but though his wrinkled 
face was calm as usual Derek had a feeling 
he was not happy. 

" What Avill they do with them ? ” wa':. 
Derek’s first question. 

" I think you know like me,” was Kespi 
answer. 

" Kill them? ” Derek asked anxiously. 

Kc.spi nodded. " TJicy wound two Indian.s 
on bridge with bullets. Yarm very angry.” 

" But they're Avliitc men, Kcsx>i- Wc can't 
let them be murdered.” 

Kospi’s lips tightened a little. 

Phot tliink 3 ^ou right to say murder. , 
These bad man, but they get trial.” 

Later in the morning Yarm came to the 
boys’ qutirtcrs. His hard old face looked as 
if cut in granite. He stared at Derek. 

".These men have been following you,” 
he stated in Sx>anish. 

Derek wondered how he kncAV and hesi' 
tated a moment before replying. He wished 
for Kesx^i, but Ke.spi had gone out. He tie- 
cided it was best to tell the truth. " They 
have been following us,” he answered. 

"•Tr 3 dng to kill you ? ” 

" No; only to rob us. What arc you going 
to do with them ? ” Derek added. 

" They will receive justice,” was the grim 
rcxily. 

" You will not kill them,” Derek begged. 

Yarm’s eyes widened. " Why do you say 
that ? They arc your enemies.” 

" That is true, but they arc thieves only, 
not niurdcrcivS. In my country they would 
be punished with imprisonment, not death.” 

“'But this is not your country,” retorted 
Yarm. " And they arc murderers. They 
shot at my x^eox^lc and one who is wounded 
may die. They have descryed death.” 

Derek saw that" argument was useless. 
If these men’s lives were to be saved some 
other means must be found. It was lioxiclcs*: 
to ax^peal to stern old Yarm. All ho said 
was: " They will have trial, Yarm ? ” And 
Yarm nodded. - 

" They .shall have full trial. Be sure of 
that. The Court will be held at the fourth 
hour after midday. And you and the 
Americano will be present,” he added. Thou 
'he went away. : 

Tod and Derek loafed through the morn¬ 
ing and were very bored. They had their 
dinner, slcx^^t through the heat of the early 
afternoon, then walked to tlic great hall 
where all Avas ready for the trial. 

Koh and the chief priests Avero on the dais, 
and the two boys and Kespi Avere given 
scats on the xflatform. The body of the hall 
was filled with people and the prisoners Avcrc 
brought in under a strong guard. 

Gee, hut they look a mouldy lot,” ob* 
served Tod. 

" Half starved,” agreed Derek. " I can’t 
help feeling sorry for them, Tod.” 

" More than 1 am,” returned Tod. 

The trial began, but the boys could not 
understand Avhat was being said. It did not 
last long and x^rcscntly Koh x?roiio^^Bccd 
sentence. 

" What docs he say ? ” Derek asked. * 

V They die,” said Kespi. " They go to 
the Id ace of Sacrifice on the night of the 
Full Moon.” 

Derek’s face hardened. " They don't/* 
he said. " Not if 1 can stop it.” 

10 BK CONTINUEP 
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Model 

Plane 

Ghat 



One of the most popular features of that 
deservedly popular paper—MODERN 
BOY—is the fascinating Model Plane Chat 
which is conducted every week by an Ex¬ 
pert who keeps readers right up^to-datc in 
all Model Aeroplane matters. 

There are many more splendid features in 
every issue. Thrilling stories and articles 
on the very latest Invention, Adventure, 
Hobbies, and so forth, and heaps of fascin¬ 
ating-facts about the things that interest 
you most. It is the paper for the boy of 
to-dav. 



FKEE I 

l^vcrythinR for tlio Stamp Collector, Includtnjf 
DUPLICATE STAMP ALBUM. 

PINK PAIR MONTENEGHO. 

OVER 60 DIFFERENT STAMPS. 
POCKET CASE AND PERF. GAUGE, 
PACKET OF STAMP MOUNTS. 

Kfirypt (1888). Australasians, America surcharpied 
Issues. Tho beautiful Monlcncerro depicts the 
Ito.val Mausoleum near C<‘ttinge. This parcel abso¬ 
lutely free. Just send 2d. postage and request 
_ Approvals. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND (C.N.). LIVERPOOL. 


The Turk Packet FREE. 

All applicants for my new approval sheets 
sending i}d. postage will receive 15 Turkish 
stamps free, Pictorial, War, Jubilee, Surcharged, 
etc., usually sold at 1 / 3 . Additional free set to 
customers giving collectors’ addresses. 

H. WATKINS, 

(Dept. C.P.2), GO, Leicester Rc!., East Finchley, N.2. 



sm)es man^ 



K'NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, lb. 4/6, 
2 lb, 0 /-. Excellent for Children’s Garments, etc. 
White, Navy, etc., 3/4 ib. post free. PURE WOOL 
SERGES from 2/8 to 25/11 yard. 

Reliable Tweeds, Flannels, Blankets, Tailoring, etc. 
Patterns sent with pleasure. 

FI EARLY 6 o YEARS* REPUTATION. 

SOMERSET, 


EGERTON 
BURNETT’S 
N.C. DEPT. 


ENGLAND. 



Matlock Modern School specialises 
in Vocational Guidance 
and Training* 


Write foe Advice 
and Booklet to the 


„ PRINCIPAL, MODERN 
E3 SCHOOL. MATLOCK 


CREtAONPi 

gersTTi 

Try “ REP BOY** Cho colate Agiert went | 




and In the origlna! packtu 

Id. 2d. 6d. & P 


CAiLARo K Bowser Ltd.. 

PUKe'5 ROAD, LONDON, WC 



CHILDREN'S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3(!. 

Hond 5 of tiicBo ooupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. etamp) 
direct to tho FLEET FEN CO., 110, Fleet St., E.C.4. 
ll.v return you will receive a Jiandsomc Lever Self-l'illing 
FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Oold Nib (Fine, Medium 
or llroad), equal to those sold at 10/6. Fleet price, 4/-. 
or with 5 coupons only 2/9. De Luxo Model, 2/« extra. 



In spite of the clanger and yearly toll of the 
common cold it is the most neglected of common 
ailments. In spite of the fatal results, the 
physical disability, and the huge financial Joss 
of £20,000,000 a year incurred by this serious 
complaint, it is generally treated as of little 
account. 

Colds may lead to inlluen^a, pneumonia, 
bronchitis, etc. They weaken the resistance 
of the system against other diseases and Impair 
the normal, healthy functioning of the body. 
Yet the prevention of colds is so simple and 
the treatment—if applied in time—so effective 
and pleasant. 

A drop of Vapex on the handkerchief in¬ 
haled often daring the day clears the breath¬ 
ing passages and destroys the cold germs before 
they enter the tissues. It stops a cold by going 
to the scat of the cold. It develops resistance 
by gently stimulating the respiratory system. 
And at night-time, putjadrop of Vapex on cadi 
end of your pillow, and you’ll have comfort 
and protection while you sleep. 

Of Chemists 21- and 3/- 

(Double quantity in size.) 

THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 




it 


ELP!, HELP! 




Left-ofi Clothing, Boqts ol all .descriptions, Hospital 
and Surgical Aid Letters, Food and Money for poor 
children, are urgently needed to help the “ poor ** 
passing through our hands. 

Any gift will be gratefully received by 
LEWIS R. BURT^, Secretary, Hoxton Rfarkct 
Chri stian Mission, lloxton Market, Lond on, N .l. 

Presulent—WALinn Scoles, Esq. 


spoonful 
in your por¬ 
ridge makes 
a delicious 
d i s h f o r 
breakfast. 

HOME TRADE DEPT., Portsoken House, 155-7, Minories, E.C.3. 



Sole World Agents: 

C. & E. MORTON, LTD 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for 1 is a year. See below. 


CHILDREN'S 

I^cbruary G, 1932 


newspaper 

1 1. .Every Thursday; 2c\ 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, .will be delivered 
anywhere in the world, for 
'14s 6d a year (Canada 14s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

;rAt JBreakfast 

breakfast the olher morning 
, > Pad peered into'the sugar 
basin and remarked : ‘ 

“ Now. then, Joan, 'how.'nlany. 
lumps of sugar are there in JliiV 
basin } ifethere were eleven there 
would be three more than four- 
fifths of the actual number.” ' 

It Took’Joan thirty seconds to 
dp tlie^suin in her head. Ho\y long 
did it take you f ' a nsxoa 'next week 


Shadowgraphs 



/ 

A Strange Company 
'YyiiEREVER Ii.e goes a man takes 
with him this strange 
company. 

Two young animals. A large 
number’^of smaller animals. Two 
Hat fish. Tw'o tall trees. Two 
places of worship. Two kinds of 
measurement. A number of shell¬ 
fish. Tlie steps of a hostelry. 
Articles very necessary in wood¬ 
work. Two kinds of flowers. Ten 
Spanish grandees. Two things 
found in the .House of Commons 
when a vote is taken. 

•What are they ? Anstver next ivecli 

How They Worked 

Tintoretto. It has been said 
that Tintoretto could paint faster 
than any other man, and for this 
reason he \\4is nicknamed 11 Furioso. 

' On one occasion , a number of 
Venetian artists were invited to 
submit designs for the ceiling of a 
refectory in a monastery. On the 
appoiiited day all the artists except 
Tintoretto; presented- rough car¬ 
toons; he' exhibited a finished 
painting and made* a present of it 
to the monastery. 

Ici On Parle Frangals 


Le g1a$ou Le sac La confiture 
Les glagons vont fond re au soleil. 
Les soldats partironf s:ac au dos. 
J’adore les confitures de fraises. 


’ other Worlds Next Week 
Tn the morning tlie planet Jupiter 
Js in the, ^ 

West and 
Saturn is in the 
South-East. In 
the evening 
Venus is in the 
South - West 
and Jupiter is 
in the South- , 

East. The picture shows the Moon 
at 7 p.m. on February 10. 

Transposition 

J^EADER, when you my wliole 
unfold, 

Transposed should I appear, 

Twould urge a frown, perhaps a 
scowl. 

And make you rather queer: 

This may occur, from time to time, 
And you not be to blame. 

But sad disgrace awaits if I’m 
Attached unto a name. 

Anstter next weeh 

Is February Wet ? 

^j^HE old saying “ February fill 
dyke ” makes us think that 
long experience has proved the 
month to be a very wet one. 
Averages taken in many parts of 
Britain show that February is one 
of the diy months. It is not so 
dry as March, but the rain¬ 
fall is much below that of May,' 
June, or July. In an average 
season October has tlie biggest 
rainfall, November and December 
being much drier, followed by the 


first four months of‘the year, which 
are the driest of all. The reason 
why we think February'is so wet 
is because we judge by the state 
of the ground, "in the winter 
evaporation is much slower tlian 
it is in the summer, and so the 
soil tends to remain sodden. 

Rapid Addition 

a friend to write down two 
' rows of figures, any numbers 
he wishes. Then you add a third 
row and immediately turn the 
paper over and write the answer 
on the other side. 

483290 

217604 

782395 

You will notice that each figure 
in the third row when added to the 
figure immediately above it makes 
9. That is the secret of the trick 
Then all you have to do to find the 
answer is to subtract 1 from the 
first line and write the figure 1 in 
front of it. Thus it gives us tlie 
answer in this case as 14832 S 9 . 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
The Copy Book, 8} Double 
indies. There were Acrostic 
5 lines of writing Tong S 
and 6 spaces. ' R e t 0 r T 
What Country Is This ? ^ S ^ 5 

Holland 

A Charaib I n S e c T 

Pen-man-ship C r o s S 
Transposition. Spot, post, top, pot 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Smart 

'J'liE bore was talking about his 
ailments. 

“ The liniment my doctor gave 
me makes my arm smart,” he said. 

“Why not rub'some on your 
head ? ” asked a bored listener. 

Not the Only One 

'■piiEY were discussing tlie new 
professor. 

“ He’s most convincing,” said 
John. “He brings things home 
to you that you never saw before.” 

“ Our laundryman has that 
failing too,” commented Bill. 


Skaters Beware 



And so tis no wonder 
Young Thomas went under 
And paid for his blunder .. 

By bathing instead. 

Metaphorically Speaking 
TTaruai : I don’t like Soanso. 
Scarum : Wliy not ^ 

Harum; Well, he pats you on 
the back in front of your face and 
smacks you in the eye behind 
your back. 

The Soft Answer 

'piiERE was trouble in the kitchen. 

“ Now I’ll give you a piece of 
my mind,” said Cook wrathfully. 

“Just a small helping, please,” 
replied the kitchenmaid sweetly. 

A Good Run 

^HE actor had just returned 
from a country tour. \ 

“ What sort of run did you have 
at Mucldlecombe ? ” he was asked, 
“ Well, we beat the audience 
over the parish boundary by half 
a minute.”' 

All Of Them 

JJardupp was continually bor- 
' rowing small amounts from 
his acquaintances. 

“ Lend me twopence, Jones,” 
he said one day. “ I wish to ring 
up a friend.” 

“ Here’s fourpence,” replied 
Jones. “ Ring, up all your friends.” 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 


'I'HERE are 51 words nr recognised abbreviations hidden in this 
. puzzle. ‘ Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among the 
clues which are given below. The answer will be given next week. 
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Reading Across. 1. Member of the liorse family. 4. Aiember of 
the cat family. 10. State of equality. 13. To cut down and 
gather. 15. Famous sailor. 16. Bundle of goods. 17. To comprise. 

19. Kind of chair carried on mule-back. 21. Doctor of Divinity.* 
22. Some. 24. An extinct bird- 25. Edvardus Rex.* 26. Final. 

27. Ocean. 29. A vase. 31. Familiar at Easter. 33. A ruler. 36. Eggs. 
38In this manner. 39. A yard. 40. Industrious insects. 43. Denotes 
contiguity. 43. Part of a flower. 44. A family. 45. Cereal. 

Reading Down. 1. Dryness. 2. To despatch. 3. A ■ pouch. 
5, A whirlpool. 6. Source of a metal. 7. Pennsylvania.* 8, Asso¬ 
ciate of King’s College.* 9, Twenty quires. 10, Chum. 11. On the 
lee side. 12. Runs away. 14. A design. ,16. Wild pig. 18, Beneath. 

20, An enclosure., 23. Recompense. 26. For example.* 27. A pole, 

28. Native of Arabia. 30, Not at all. 32. Procured. 34, Encouh- 
itered. 35. Lone. 37. Tub-like vessel. 39. Exist; 41, In this manner. 





FIVE-MINUTE STORY @ ® © BONNIE COMES HOME 


F or many generations the 
family of Maclareii had 
owned a small farm on one 
of the islands off the west 
coast of Scotland. 

At one time it had* been a 
very paying proposition, but 
just now the family was going 
through a very bad time. The 
crops had been spoiled by 
heavy rains, and it was be¬ 
coming more and more difficult 
to get sufficient labourers. 

But the crowning misfor¬ 
tune had been the illness of 
Mrs Maclaren. She had been 
the prop of the whole house¬ 
hold, keeping the home run¬ 
ning uhder very difficult con¬ 
ditions and helping in the 
fields when help was needed. 

HuvSband and son alike were 
beside themselves wdth anx¬ 
iety. The local doctor gave a 


gi'ave reportj and advised call¬ 
ing in a specialist. 

There was only one way to 
raise tlie money needed. 

“ Wc must sell the horses 
to pay the fees of the best 
specialist in the country,” 
said Mr. Maclaren,' “ Bonnie 
alone should fetch a good 
price. There is a well-to-do 
farmer on the mainland who 
has been wanting to buy him 
for months.” 

Roy’s heart sank at the 
thought of parting with Bon¬ 
nie. He was his favourite, a 
magnificent, chestnut cart- 
horse! 

Howeycr, Roy knew thei*e 
was no alternative. He 
crossed to the mainland, and 
was successful in his sale. 

It was all lie could do to 
leave Bonnie in the hands of 


strangers, and he had to run 
down the lane to get out of 
earshot of his wliiimying. 

The specialist came, and 
after a very successful opera¬ 
tion Mrs Maclaren began to 
show signs of improvement. 

Some days later Roy was 
working in the fields when 
suddenly looking , up he saw 
Bonnie swimming the Sound. 

“ Father ! Father ! ” he 
cried, dropping his tools and 
running to the next field. 

Our Bonnie is swimming 
home to us.” 

The two rushed down to 
the shore, and watched Bonnie 
battling with the currents. 

They could do nothing to 
help him. On and on lie 
came, until at last land was 
reached. He was exhairsted 
but triumphant. 


“ Father, somehow wc must 
find the money to buy him 
back,” pleaded Roy, as he 
stroked his neck, delighted 
to have him again. 

” Money’s scarce just now, 
niy boy,” replied Mr Alac- 
laren, shaking his head sadly. 
“ You must go to his owner 
and explain what happened.” 

Roy crossed to' the main¬ 
land once more with a heavy 
heart, but when he reached 
the farm he found that some¬ 
one had already carried the 
news to Bonnie’s owner, and 
had told him why the horse 
had had to be sold. 

” Keep him, my lad,” said 
the farmer to Roy, with all 
the generosity of the Scot. “If 
he has swum the Sound once 
he will do it again. May your 
i luck change with his return.” 



IIoyIs is ns godd for you as it 
is best for the young. Its 
high Vitamin B content guar¬ 
antees that you get this 
essential Vitamin in hcncticial 
quantity. Tliis means good 
digestion) sound nutrition, 
energy for tlic warmth nnd 
activities of your body — 
Health and Strength. 



THE NATIONAL HEALTH BUILDER 


HOVIS LTD : London i Bristol ; Macclesfield : tfcc. 



will make 

fascinating 

toys and games— 



Any child can make this 
model. Gumstrip Games " 
tells them how. Fullest 
directions how to make this 
and many other toys from 
hygienic, easily fixed Gum- 
strip in FREE copy of 
Gumstrip Games.'' Send 
Cohpon below. 

Gtimsirip is ohiainahle hi 
various coloured coils Jrom 
all good staiioners* 

i ... 

■ 

S To Messrs. Samuel Jones & Co. Ltd. 

5 Bridewell Place, E.C.4. 

m 

« • 

m 

\ Please send me a FREE copy of 

: the “ Gumstrip Games Book. 

m 

I NAMU.. . 

• ■ ■ 'i 

5 address . - 
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